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CHAPTER XIX. 
CHADLEIGH MANOR. 


Mr. WELBORE’s country seat lay 
so near Muddlebury that his lodge- 
gate was inside the borough bound- 
ary. A fewmiles beyond the little 
seaport and the Laurels stood 
Chadleigh Manor. Seen from the 


Muddlebury-road the Manor was 
hardly more than the picturesque 
suggestion of a house—an ivied 
gable and one tall chimney vaguely 
visible, across green meadows, 
through breaks in dense and brood- 


ing foliage. It looked at the dis- 
tance as cosy, peaceful, and shel- 
tered as a nest; one of those 
homes of which we have sweet 
memorial glimpses, with their set- 
ting of grass and glade, the balm 
of their summer fields, the sun- 
down motion and murmur of rooks, 
the figures of man and beast mov- 
ing like blest tenants of some 
happy land. 

The house had something sombre 
in its nearer aspect. It was old 
and weather-stained ; the shrubbery 
of dark evergreens which sur- 
rounded it had been allowed to 
thicken to the luxuriance of a 
jungle, while deep elm and deeper 
lime spread over it in the season of 
leaves a shade which, partly shut- 
ting in the light and the air, made 
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perpetual twilight, and gave the 
habitation a look of gloom and 
mystery. The demesne was park- 
like in extent and character ; the 
dependent territory was a compact 
estate, of some five thousand 
pounds rental. A wayward inlet 
of the sea ran up behind the wood- 
ed height which formed the back- 
ground tothe house. This tongue 
of water, which the tide sent up and 
withdrew along a deep narrow ra- 
vine, opening from the cleft rocks 
of the coast, was dammed by the 
demesne wall, which bounded a 
sort of mardyke—a solid bank or 
terrace, faced with masonry at the 
side next the water, which was 
many feet deep at full tide, and 
in times of storm attacked the bul- 
wark with such fury as often to 
breach and rend it. The sea-wall 
was maintained by the Manor peo- 
ple, but was also a short way be- 
tween Muddlebury and the hamlet 
of Chadleigh. 

Chadleigh Manor had been for 
generations the inheritance of the 
family whose name it retained. 
Mr. Welbore’s sister had married 
the last of the line; and when he 
perished, with his only child, by a 
strange, inexplicable misadventure, 
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and his widow married Arthur 
Darkin, the property passed into 
alien ownership. Mrs. Darkin, 
as Caroline Welbore, had been a 
toast of the bailiwick. It was 
local report that she might have 
married a lord—in fact, the noble 
head of the Proudfoots. But this 
is acommon option of beauty. It 
was more certain that both Squire 
Chadleigh of the Manor and Lieu- 
tenant Darkin of the famous Line 
regiment, whose record has been 
cloaked by Mr. Childers under the 
title of the King’s Own Clodshire 
Fencibles, were profoundly smit- 
ten by the damsel. Darkin was 
son of a veteran retired on half- 
pay and a brevet of lieutenant- 
colonel. The spent warrior hung 
up his sword in a modest retreat 
between the Laurels and the Manor. 
Soon after he settled down in 
Chillianwallah Cottage his son 
visited him on leave, met Miss 
Welbore, and was captive and 
victor in the first meeting. The 
young soldier, with the dusk bloom 
of his far Indian birthplace in- 
grained in his cheek, his gallant 
air and manner, so different from 
those of the squirearchy, realised 
Miss Welbore’s maiden dream. She 
welcomed the reality, but with dis- 
cretion. Nature had given her a 
pretty mask of pink and white, the 
grace and symmetry of a wild 
animal, and that expression of 
sweetness and innocence which is 
often the mere charm ofa fresh 
dull girlhood. Nature had also 
bestowed upon this wild flower a 
provident instinct, which her sisters 
acquire by the process of social 
forcing. Her mother was dead ; but 
her enthusiasm was as governed as 
if a managing mother had the 
guidance of it. 

Thus Darkin was her hero. He 
was adorable, and he adored her; 
but he was poor. Now, if only he 
were rich, like Chadleigh, or rich 
enough to reconcile her matter-of- 


fact brother to the union of two fond 
hearts, she would have gladly waited 
till her lover had reached that ful- 
ness of rank and pay for which he 
longed, in order, as he said, that he 
might claim her, in contempt ofall 
rivalry. But meantime she would 
not listen to his desperate sugges- 
tion of elopement. That would be 
a dreadful impropriety and a dis- 
grace to the family. And her bro- 
ther was right, alas, when he warned 
her that everlasting love was im- 
possible in a baggage-wagon or in 
a barrack-room in country quarters 
on six shillings a day. 

First love in this case had heavy 
odds against it. Mr. Chadleigh 
was not, perhaps, personally for- 
midable. He was old enough to 
be the young lady’s father; but he 
was a stately handsome gentleman, 
very popular, and a consequential 
figure among the gentry of the 
shire. When the word went round 
that Mr. Chadleigh had declared 
himself among the suitors of the 
bewitching Caroline, there was an 
outcry of bitter envy against the 
doll’s face and shallow graces, 
which had secured the noblest 
prize hooked by any female fisher 
of men in that region within living 
memory. 

Caroline was proud of her con- 
quest which she had made shortly 
before she met Darkin. Such a 
preference was very flattering, and 
was the more agreeable, because 
it was a triumph won against enor- 
mous competition. Her brother 
was delighted with this splendid 
prey, and pleaded for the lord of 
Chadleigh in the same spirit as 
later on he pleaded in the interest 
of his own son. His sister was 
very reasonable. No passion up 
to that time had troubled her. 
She was grateful to Mr. Chadleigh, 
she respected and liked him. He 
tried to force these feelings to a 
warmer stage of sentiment. The 
effort gave her a consciousness in 
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his company, which she mistook 
herself, and which had for him a 
delicious but deceitful meaning. 
Chadleigh Manor was in full view 
from the Laurels; she was a fre- 
quent visitor there with her bro- 
ther; and the fine old residence, 
the warm woods and pleasant 
lawns, the elegance of the whole 
establishment — these things, to 
which her brother gave voice, 
wrought upon his sympathetic 
sister, whose heart had been touch- 
ed by no less material influences. 
Believe it, Danaé did not disregard 
that shower of gold. While Caro- 
line Welbore wondered was this 
love she felt for Mr. Chadleigh, 
she met Arthur Darkin, and the 
spurious emotion turned to real 
flame. 

The pair contrived several meet- 
ings during the few weeks of the 
young soldier’s leave, and thought 
they kept the tender secret. But 
in the country the trees have 
tongues, the running brooks are 
books in which the public eye reads 
private history. It was soon com- 
mon gossip that the pretty Caro- 
line had jilted Mr. Chadleigh for 
the penniless son of old Colonel 
Darkin—a wild youth, who had 
been already obliged to exchange 
his regiment for—so the rumour 
went—some gambling transaction, 
out of which he had come with 
tarnished credit. Mr. Chadleigh 
himself had met the pair, and 
winced; for the incident gave 
colour to the report of a good- 
natured friend. But what could he 
do except grin and bear it ? Should 
he show jealousy of that youngster, 
and warn the boy off? Impossible ! 
The girl was young, and this was 
a piquant coquetry of her years, 
for which allowance must be made. 
All the same, this meeting put 
him about; and as he walked home 
he resolved to ask the girl to marry 
him one of these days. If she 
refused, it would be the bitterest 


calamity of his life. But he was 
too old now to break down for the 
loss of a woman. 

Mr. Grantley Welbore did not 
treat the matter in the like philo- 
sophical spirit. When he had ex- 
torted from his sister confirmation 
of the local chronicle, he wrote an 
immediate and indignant letter to 
Lieutenant Darkin. The note was 
not acknowledged ; but a few days 
afterwards, as Mr. Welbore was 
returning by the mardyke road 
from the Manor, where he had 
dined with Chadleigh, he came 
upon his sister and Darkin, side 
by side on a rock above the 
estuary. He halted at the sight 
and flung away his cigar. Darkin 
had his arm round the girl’s waist. 
The girl, seeing her brother, tried 
to disengage herself and rise, but 
her lover held her sitting by 
him. 

‘I thought so, madam,’ said 
Welbore. ‘This is the way you 
bring disgrace upon your family. 
Be good enough to quit your pre- 
sent position, and come home with 
me at once. Let her go,’ he 
added, turning a menacing front 
upon Darkin, who met his angry 
challenge with provoking cool- 
ness. 

‘Your behaviour, sir, tells me 
who you are. Do you think it 
manly to speak in that way to a 
woman—even to your sister?” 

‘Manly, you sneak! I wrote 
requiring you to give up prowling 
after this girl. You had not the 
manliness to answer me; but you 
keep dodging like a thief after 
what you dare not seek in an 
open honest way. Let her go, 
I say " 

This violent retort had brought 
Darkin and his companion to their 
feet, the girl whimpering and all 
confused, her lover’s dark face yel- 
low-pale with sudden anger. He 
controlled himself, however, and 
did not offer to hold the girl when 
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her brother, stepping forward, 
seized her arm and drew her with 
some rudeness to him. 

‘You hit me with my hands 
tied,’ said Darkin. ‘I cannot for- 
get that I am in the presence of a 
lady. I know what you want, and 
if she were not here you should 
have it.’ 

Welbore dropped his stick, but- 
toned a button of his short coat, 
and advanced, a stalwart figure, 
upon his slim antagonist, who 
would have come off without hon- 
our in the presence of his lady- 
love, but that she threw herself 
upon her angry brother, pleading 
like the fond young thing she was. 

*O no, Grantley dear; no, no! 
You shall not. You must not, for 
my sake, Grantley dear. O, what 
shall I do? Dear Arthur, go 
away !’ 

Thus the poor damsel wailed in 
a commonplace expression of sore 
extremity. Her brother glowered 
over her head at Darkin. : 

‘If this girl were not here,’ 
said he, ‘I’d thrash you like a 
dog. IfI catch you haunting her 
after this—if you presume to way- 
lay her, to write to her, or other- 
wise attempt to take advantage of 
her youth and silliness—I’ll thrash 
you wherever I meet you. That’s 
a warning you'll do well to heed. 
I mean it.’ . 

Drawing his sister’s arm through 
his, he was marching off. 

‘Stop! said Darkin. ‘ One 
word. You are a bruiser, I dare- 
say ; you look it. Well, if a brui- 
ser thinks to display his talent at 
my expense, I’!] know how to equal- 
ise the affair. Your threats are 
idle, I assure you. I shall do 
what I think proper; my action 
won't in the least depend on you.’ 

He glanced at Caroline as he 
said this, but failed to catch that 
terrified creature’s eye. 

Welbore’s anger rose at the con- 
temptuous defiance with which his 


menace was retorted, and the quar- 
rel might have had a serious end- 
ing, but that the appearance of 
certain homebound country folk 
made a timely diversion, and, ex- 
changing ominous and hostile re- 
gards, the principals in this scene 
parted. 

Darkin rejoined his regiment. 
A few days later, Mr. Chadleigh 
proposed. It was a sharp ordeal. 
His restrained and courtly ardour 
had in it a relish of the saltness of 
age. It was of the temperate zone, 
and made a strong contrast in the 
girl’s mind with the radiance and 
beauty and glow of another pas- 
sion, more natural and more agree- 
able for a young heart to receive 
and to return. Little as Caroline 
Welbore was given to introspec- 
tion and the weighing and mea- 
surement of her emotions, she 
learnt from the test of this inter- 
view that her feeling for Mr. Chad- 
leigh was not love. But though 
she could not accept him for her 
husband in such a mood, she did 
not reject him. Her brighter 
dream was as vain as it was sweet. 
To marry Mr. Chadleigh was 
sensible, was nice, was a grand 
chance which twenty baffled rivals 
grudged. Only her spirit was a 
little sore for the moment on ac- 
count of dearest Arthur, and she 
could not bring herself to speak 
the fatal word. So she besought 
a month to make up her mind in. 

Half the interval had not ex- 
pired, when there arrived a piece 
of news like thunder from a clear 
sky. Darkin had been dismissed 
the service. He had been detect- 
ed in a gross trick at cards, which 
would have won money had it 
passed. The flagrant default con- 
firmed all suspicions. Darkin was 
permitted to resign his commission. 
The terrible euphuism of the 
Gazette was no screen to his of- 
fence. 

Caroline Welbore took her lover’s 
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misfortune much to heart, and wept 
over it those ready tears with which 
women meet calamity small or 
great. Darkin wrote to her in the 
first frenzy of despair, proclaiming 
his ruin and infamy, and asking 
her not to take it for the insolence 
of the criminal if he besought a 
pitying memory for the dishonoured 
wretch, who fled to hide his broken 
life, not daring to face her or friends 
less dear. This was very shocking; 
but the girl was blessed with that 
felicitous blunt organisation which 
suffers under the blows of Fate the 
shallow and transient anguish of 
the child under the correcting 
palm. 

When the month expired Caro- 
line Welbore accepted John Chad- 
leigh, and they were married shortly 
after. Colonel Darkin died while 
the wedding-bells were ringing. 
He had never held up his head 
since the shame and flight of his 
son. 

After her marriage, Mrs. Chad- 
leigh found herself obliged to do 
wifely battle against unbidden im- 
ages of her dead love. She had 
promised herself to put it quite out 
of her mind and heart, or rather to 
bury it so deep in both that it 
should never rise to haunt her. 
She had counted on being able to 
do this all the easier, when to for- 
get the dead would be her duty to 
the living. The tender ghost would 
not be laid. Herchild in her arms, 
the young wife and mother would 
start and blush to catch herself 
brooding over that brief past, so 
exquisite, so unhappy. But these 
unbidden memories did not serious- 
ly trouble the calm monotony of a 
married life which crept on in a 
humdrum round, in which her na- 
ture would have found content 
as soon as time should have carried 
her beyond these small repinings of 
a sentimental recollection. 

Nearly three years had passed, 
when the news went round that 


Arthur Darkin had returned from 
his wanderings. Mr. Chadleigh 
rallied his wife upon the tidings ; 
she laughed, as people laugh at 
follies out-grown or sorrows that 
pain no longer. But this was for 
her a day of thought and tears. 
It was a surprise and somewhat of 
an alarm to her to find how quickly 
the faded memory revived. How 
he must have suffered, she thought, 
that poor exile! Poor Arthur—at 
least it was no sin to pity him. 

Darkin made no attempt to test 
the local feeling on his escapade. 
He lived a solitary life at Chillian- 
wallah Cottage, with no society 
but that of the veteran who had 
followed his father from the colours, 
and kept the cottage and the few 
fields attached in the absence of 
the son. 

One day Mrs. Chadleigh, driving 
home from the Laurels, met Darkin 
on the road. She tried to turn her 
eyes and pass him asone unknown, 
but his face, so sad and wasted, yet 
the face of old, fascinated her. 
She checked the horse by a motion 
made, it seemed to her, without 
her will. Darkin, not less affected, 
drew upalso. A few words passed 
between them, and then, stepping 
off the path, he took a note from 
his pocket and handed it to her. 
She seemed reluctant to take it; 
but he laid it on the cushion of the 
pony-carriage beside her, and went 
off hurriedly. ‘The servant sitting 
behind related afterwards how his 
young mistress, having driven 
some distance, suddenly stopped, 
and, pointing at the note, where it 
still lay as if it were a thing to be 
afraid of, ordered him to take it 
and run back with it to the gentle- 
man she had just spoken with. 
But though he ran half a mile he 
could not see the person, and so 
had to bring it back. 

From this day a change came 
over the young wife. She grew 
reserved and melancholy. She 
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shunned her husband’s company, 
and was embarrassed in his pre- 
sence. Mr. Chadleigh marked her 
altered mood with a suspicion he 
was ashamed to own. He ques- 
tioned her, and his fear was con- 
firmed by her confusion and dis- 
tress. But he made magnanimous 
allowance. He believed in her 
honest struggle, he was sure she 
had not wronged him even in 
thought. Her weakness was one 
which affects even the least sensi- 
tive of women. Caroline was not 
of the class who compromise them- 
selves ; the cloud would pass, and 
leave all bright as before between 
husband and wife. 

Meanwhile, however, the cloud 
lay dismally on the little household 
at the Manor. One autumn even- 
ing a ray gleamed suddenly through 
it. Mr. Chadleigh, taking up the 
Muddleébury Recorder, read that 
Chillianwallah Cottage was for 
sale, its owner intending to reside 
abroad. ‘The sheer prose of this 
advertisement rejoiced him. He 
kissed the eighteen - months - old 
heiress, his daughter, babbling on 
his knee. Now things would right 
themselves ; father, mother, and 
child would come together again. 
His spirit lightened all at once; he 
met the tiny prattle and playful- 
ness of his infant, as if care were 
equally far from him. And when 
the small tyrant, spying the great 
field-glass with which he had been 
amusing her a little before, de- 
manded to be entertained again 
with the toy, he laughed as he had 
not laughed for weeks, and, put- 
ting the instrument to Mademoi- 
selle’s blue eyes, turned the little 
shining head upon the wonderland 
outside the window. He brought 
the glass to bear upon a tree which 
marked the turn of the long avenue, 
and ashe did so opened a catechism 
which had an unexpected result. 

‘ What does Ada see ?” 

‘Big tee.’ And the observer 


kicked her mottled shins, in the 
delight of discovery, against her 
father’s knee. He covered the ob- 
ject himself, and saw something 
else. It was some large bird— 
probably a hawk, whose quarry 
had escaped it in the foliage. 
It poised above the giant beech. 
Here was something to test the 
child’s intelligence. 

‘Look again, Ada. Do you see 
anything near the big tree ?’ 

She looked. 

‘The man,’ quoth the shrill pro- 
digy, and crowed again. 

Mr. Chadleigh looked with the 
naked eye. The bird was invisible ; 
the tree stood—a huge and grace- 
ful figure before the dull cop- 
pery sunset; there was no other 
form that he saw. The little one 
had invented an image in the land- 
scape, it seemed. He took the 
glass, however, and searched the 
field of vision. Nothing but the 
leafy tower with the bird of evil 
hovering still above it.... 

Ha! The face of a man, a face 
lurking and watchful, looked out 
from the shelter full upon the house. 
It was Arthur Darkin. Mr. Chad- 
leigh started at the visage which 
seemed to confront him so nearly ; 
but at once recovering the shock 
of the apparition, pushed his chair 
further within the shadow of the 
curtain, and fixed the spot again. 
The face was there, furtive, ex- 
pectant. As he scanned it, his 
brain filled and heated with a sense 
of horrid mystery. He set his 
teeth to suppress a groan. This 
misery, which had suddenly sprung 
upon him from its ambush, must 
be met with action, not with groans. 
What should he do? Go seek his 
wife, bid her look for herself, and 
explain that sight if she could? 
His wife had not showed that day 
at all; she had pleaded illness and 
keptherroom. Illness! Did her 
ailment and its remedy hide in 
yonder tree? 
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The better movement, perhaps, 
would be to surprise the enemy in 
his lair, and drag the secret from 
him. 
Hush! Feet grinding on the moist 
graveloutside. It was his wife’s maid. 
The woman passed the window. 
Mr. Chadleigh, quite forgetting the 
little creature in his lap, marvelling 
and silent in presence of an emo- 
tion which was the first expression 
of human trouble she had seen in 
the world still all new and strange 
to her, followed the menial with 
his glass. He saw her turn off the 
smooth gray avenue, and make for 
the tree some yards distant on the 
green lawn. As she advanced, 
Darkin broke, with an eager move- 
ment, from his covert, and stood 
fully in the open ; but the woman, 
with a glance towards the house, 
motioned him back. Mr. Chad- 
leigh saw them come together, 
watched the brief parley, observed 
that their hands met, and under- 
stood the pantomime. Then, as 
the messenger faced about and 
Darkin drew back into the shade, 
he rose, and, bidding the child 
sit still till he returned, rushed 
bare-headed from the room and 
out at a side door opening directly 
on to the shrubbery, through which 
different shady paths wound to the 
avenue. The close-growing under- 
wood stretched impeding limbs 
across the narrow way, as if to stop 
him ; but he reached the avenue 
just as the same footstep he had 
heard but ten minutes before was 
again audible. The servant, com- 
ing suddenly upon her master, 
showed guilty consciousness. His 
aspect warned her that he knew 
her errand. He held up his hand. 

‘ Hicks,’ said he, ‘ stand in here. 
I want to speak to you. Don’t be 
_ alarmed ; I don’t blame you.’ 

The woman obeyed, and stepped 
out of view of the house. 

‘I saw everything,’ said Mr. 
Chadleigh. ‘ You have a letter. 


She produced it from under her 
cloak, holding it in a hand which 
trembled. 

It was a folded leaf, written in 
pencil. He read it, Hicks watch- 
ing him out of the corner of her 
eye. He kept his countenance. 

‘What have you got for this? 
he asked, indicating the billet. 
‘You do not understand? What 
have you been paid as go-between 
in this business ?” 

The woman yearned to a lie, 
but she dared not utter it. 

‘He gave me a sovereign,’ she 
said. 
‘And she?’ 

‘My mistress? Nothing, sir. 
But she has been a kind lady to 
me, and O, sir—’ 

Faugh! He could have spurned 
this reptile. He stopped her pro- 
test with a gesture. 

‘You have been poorly paid for 
such a service. I shall give you a 
hundred sovereigns for the same 
work, Carry this note to your 
mistress as if it had fallen into no 
other hands. Bring me the answer 
before you deliver it to the man 
who has only paid you twenty shil- 
lings. A hundred pounds, woman ! 

Hicks was ready-witted. Her 
mistress was ruined, no doubt. A 
hundred pounds would be solid 
salvage from the wreck of her 
maid’s place. With a passing 
qualm in her greedy soul, she 
agreed to this new mission, and, 
taking the note as Mr. Chadleigh 
refolded it, went on to the house. 

She was speedily back with a 
reply under cover. He tore the 
envelope open, and, at the first 
word he read, turned his back. 
But she saw his shoulders heave 
with the pang it shook him to sup- 
press. Then, speaking in a manner 
and tone of deadly calm, he said, 

‘ Take this and deliver it safely. 
Hold your tongue, mind! And 
come to me after dinner for your 
money.’ 
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Next day Mr. Chadleigh went 
into Muddlebury, and had an inter- 
view with the family solicitor. 

The day after brought an out- 
break of the equinox. It was the 
most violent storm remembered 
for a generation. The rain and 
the wind had driven together all 
day without a lull, save those boding 
intervals in which the tempest, as 
it were, pauses to gather breath. 

The tall trees round the Manor 
roared and tossed their long arms 
in the blast, which pierced through 
their shelter, and, searching every 
joint and cranny of the old house, 
made it strangely audible. The 
strong rooks sat cowering in their 
nests on the boughs, with wings alert 
for flight should their homes give 
way under them. Small birds, 
blown from their nests, were car- 
ried helpless like leaves across the 
sky. 

Mr. Chadleigh watched the wea- 
ther. It suited his mood, this 
Nature, troubled as he was. The 
time since that discovery had been 
for him a terrible ordeal. The 
demeanour of his wife made it all 
the harder to endure. She seemed 
all at once to recover her old mood, 
and treated him with the familiarity 
and more than the fondness of the 
old days. It was as if a weight 
had been lifted off her mind, or as 
if some exceeding joy had suddenly 
arrived to her. The fiercest pang 
for him was to know the secret of 
this sudden happiness. He man- 
aged, by a mighty effort, to con- 
ceal his knowledge of the mon- 
strous deceit which was being 
practised against him, and felt the 
satisfaction of the damned in 
watching the play of his wife’s 
hypocrisy. 

The night set in wild and dark, 
but with lengthening spells of sub- 
sidence. Eight o’clock was soon 
reached after the dinner-hour at 
the Manor. At eight o’clock Mrs. 
Chadleigh rose as if the clock had 


surprised her, and was leaving the 
room. Her husband spoke : 

‘Now that you are recovering 
your old self, Carrie,’ said he, ‘ sup- 
pose you sit and read to me as you 
used to, for an hour or so.’ 

She hesitated, came back from 
the door, kissed his bald forehead, 
and, looking at him with most 
rank dissimulation, said, 

‘Not to-night, dear John. Any 
and every other time you wish, but 
this. I have something very parti- 
cular to do to-night, and must ask 
you to excuse me.’ 

‘Tell me, what is this something 
particular ?’ 

She drew back her hand from 
his shoulder and her eyes from his 
face, and, stepping back from him 
a little, said with vehemence, 

*O, no, I cannot. I dare not 
tell you just now! But I'll keep 
my solemn pledge that you shall 
know it.’ 

‘Why, Carrie, what’s the mat- 
ter? You are as excited as if you 
were bent upon some bad business 
or other. I only hope it’s all right, 
whatever it is.’ 

His manner was too grave for 
raillery ; but his wife, without look- 
ing at him, laughed, and said in a 
lively tone he should know the 
secret, but not just yet. 

The viper! He opened a book, 
and allowed her to quit the room. 
When she had left he dashed the 
book on the carpet, and, dropping 
his face in his hands, burst into 
tears. A sound at the door caused 
him to look up eagerly. Was it 
she coming back with the key to 
the secret ? It was only a mockery 
of the wind. 

Then, with his eye on the 
clock, he fell into gloomy reverie. 

Nine! He turned down the two 
lamps on the table, and left the 
room. The wind had risen again ; 
the house creaked and strained 
and rattled. The ear was of no 
use at such an hour. He went 
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along the corridor to the smoking- 
room, entered, and leaving the 
door an inch ajar, sat at it, holding 
it thus. All was dark behind him, 
all was only less dark before him. 
But when his sight had shaped 
itself to the gloom, he knew that 
nobody could pass his lurking- 
place unseen. 

She will fly this way. So he 
thought. Back doors for such 
deeds. Hush! Something more 
solid and darker than the dusk 
passed him. It was she. As the 
vision went by he heard a sound 
like the petulant cry of a child. 

‘Mychild too! Robberyand dis- 
honour ! You wretch, you wretch ! 

With this desperate wail he 
reached out his hand, and groped 
for the revolver he had laid all ready 
for use during the evening. Some- 
body had been in the room since 
and removed the weapon. He 
had to light a match to find it. 
With only this delay he followed 
his wife. 


The following morning was se- 
rene and beautiful. People went 
abroad to enjoy the freshness of 
the calm and see the ravage of the 
storm. The field steward at the 
Manor, judging from experience 
that the mardyke had been rudely 
tested, marched a gang of labour- 
ers thither to repair damages. The 
men found the structure seriously 
wrecked. Great gaps had been 
bitten out of it by the waves, 
which had vomited the fragments 
back upon the face of the bank, 
where they lay heaped or strewn. 

Amid this ruin lay the dead 
body of Mr. Chadleigh, miserably 
crushed and mangled by the vio- 
lence of the water or some other 
force. It was yet early when those 
who came upon this dreadful sight 
rushed with the tidings to the 
Manor. They told their tale with 
the brutal precipitation of panic. 
In the same headlong fashion 


Hicks sped with it to her mistress. 
At the first breath of the message 
Mrs. Chadleigh fell upon the floor, 
and for many days after hovered 
between life and death. Her friends 
almost dreaded the recovery which 
would bring her to the knowledge 
that she had lost child as well as 
husband ; for Ada Chadleigh had 
disappeared on the night her 
father perished: the little inno- 
cent had been carried away, it was 
thought, by the sea, which had re- 
jected her father after having killed 
him. 

Mrs. Chadleigh made a slow 
convalescence. She could throw 
no light upon the mystery, which, 
after vast discussion, was fitted to 
the most plausible theory. This 
was that Mr. Chadleigh had ven- 
tured out, as his habit had been, to 
watch the angry waves breaking 
over the defence ; that he had had 
the incredible folly to take his 
daughter with him out into the 
weather, and that both had been 
surprised by the cruel and treach- 
erous element. No other con- 
clusion was more plausible than 
this, which became the popular 
version of the tragedy after the 
first sensation had passed. 

The fact that the private door 
leading from the Manor grounds 
had been found open gave colour 
to this explanation. One circum- 
stance alone baffled ingenuity to 
account for. A revolver had been 
picked up at some distance from 
where the body was found. It 
had the charges of powder and 
ball wetted into impotence still in 
every chamber. What did that 
weapon signify? Here was a point 
of the stark enigma which quite 
disabled speculation. 

In less than a year the incident 
began to subside into local tradi- 
tion, when the dark interest of it 
was sharply revived by the an- 
nouncement of the marriage in 
London of Arthur Darkin, Esq., 
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of Chillianwallah Cottage, Mud- 
dlebury, and late of the Clodshire 
Fencibles, to Caroline, relict of the 
late John Chadleigh, Esq., of 
Chadleigh Manor. The marriage 
was much commented on, and 
turned the more suspicious intel- 
ligence of the neighbourhood to 
sinister deductions. It was re- 
membered, for instance, that the 
sale of Chillianwallah Cottage and 
the departure of its owner, both of 
which had been advertised a few 
days before the catastrophe, had 
not taken place. 

Mr. Grantley Welbore was bit- 
terly wroth with his sister, and ex- 
pressed himself in terms so full of 
accusation as well as of anger, that 
Darkin challenged him to sustain 
his assertions before a jury. This 
of course he was unable to do, and 
he was therefore obliged to pay 
the costs of the preliminaries in a 
libel suit, as well as to sign a pub- 
lic apology for his reckless and un- 
founded language. In the seven- 
teen years that had elapsed since 
these occurrences the families of 
Chadleigh Manor and the Laurels 
had remained strangers to each 
other. The Darkins lived an iso- 
lated life, seeing and visiting very 
few people. That local tradition 
which follows all families with a 
history, attached to them like a 
cloud. Arthur Darkin was a per- 
sonage in the county hierarchy ; 
had been high sheriff, and was en- 
titled to wear the uniform of 
deputy-lieutenant ; but he was not 
popular. Thus it was that when 
in a political crisis it was proposed 
by certain electors of Muddlebury 
that he should be invited to save 
the Commonwealth, the sugges- 
tion was pooh-poohed, and Mr. 
Grantley Welbore, his brother-in- 
law, selected for the trust. 

Had the reader been present 
when Mrs. Caroline Darkin re- 
ceived the letter from her niece 
Edith, he would have noticed that 
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the lady, though younger than her 
brother, the member for Muddle- 
bury, looked many years his senior. 
Her face, mild and wasted, retained 
no trace of the hoyden beauty of 
old. She had an air of settled 
melancholy ; her whole aspect sug- 
gested that ill-health which has 
its root more in a sickness of the 
spirit than in bodily madaise. 

Mrs. Darkin, like her husband, 
had but a very limited correspond- 
ence. She opened the letter in a 
listless way. It was very short and 
very simple : 


‘My dear Aunt,—You will be 
surprised, and, perhaps, displeased, 
by this; but we are in great distress 
and trouble, and I write to you in 
the hope that you may help us. If 
you are disposed to do so come at 
once, and you will learn all. We 
are all very wretched, and do not 
know what to do. Neither my 
father nor my mother knows I am 
writing to you. Help them if you 
can.— Your loving niece, EpIrTH.’ 


This call from kindred long es- 
tranged went straight to the heart, 
and produced a sudden and violent 
agitation in Mrs. Darkin. Her 
husband stood upon the hearth, 
cold, gloomy, and stern. He was 
equipped for the October stubble, his 
gun was in his hand, two pointers 
looked up at him with eager wistful 
e) es and tongues already lolling in 
a canine imagination of the chase. 

Mrs. Darkin rose, and, moving 
feebly, went to her husband and 
put the letter in his hand. He 
read it over and over, and, turn- 
ing to her, said in a curt chilling 
tone, 

‘Well?’ 

‘I shall go to them, Arthur,’ said 
the wife. 

Her husband’s face showed 
more incredulity than displeasure. 

‘ Yes,’ she went on, ‘this is my 
opportunity arrived at last. It is 
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the mercy you have heard me pray 
for so often. Arthur, I wish to go 
to them at once.’ 

‘In Heaven’s name, woman, what 
do you mean, or do you know what 
you are doing? You forget that 
this is written by your niece, and 
that neither your brother nor his 
wife has invited your interference. 
If you expect Welbore to take you 
to his arms and own you as his 
erring, but repentant, sister, and so 
forth, on the mere warrant of this 
letter, you'll find yourself very dis- 
agreeably mistaken. Put the notion 
out of your head.’ 

This was said without passion, 
but in a harsh and sneering tone. 
The woman sank on a chair as if 
from weakness, and spoke in a 
voice which had tears in it. 

‘I have prayed for this, and I 
believe it has been sent to me. 
Something tells me, dear Arthur, 
that my chance of peace lies in 
answering this voice which calls me 
now.’ 

‘The something is an impostor. 
No voice calls you but your own 
morbid fancy. You know you 
are not fit to stir abroad; these 
nervous excitements are dangerous. 
And that habit of talking in your 
sleep—have you considered that ?’ 

It was a little time before his 
wife answered. 

‘Whatever happens, I shall go to 
them. Let my brother turn me 
from his door; what right shall I 
have to think that a humiliation to 
me? There will be comfort in the 
thought that I have, at least, made 
an effort to change the curse my 
life has been to others into some 
poor blessing.’ 

‘Just so. And, starting in that 
missionary spirit, I expect you will 
go far. You are more than likely 
to bring upon us both that disaster 
we have evaded, I firmly believe, 
only by your keeping out of the 
way of the prying world. We have 
been safe, if we haven’t been very 


happy, here, Caroline. Do not run 
a risk at this late hour.’ 

‘ Ah, yes,’ said the invalid quick- 
ly, ‘the hour grows late—for me. 
Yes, that is it. It may be the 
superstition of a sick mind, Arthur, 
but Ishall go to London. Believe 
me, I shall know how to respect 
our terrible secret—for your sake.’ 

‘And your own. Do not forget 
that.’ 

‘No,’ she replied mildly. ‘ For 
my own sake too, shame on me! 
But if I had only myself to think of, 
I should have spoken long ago.’ 

‘Why not write to your people? 
What can you do for them by your 
presence that you cannot do by 
letter? If it is money they want, 
send it. They will prefer a cheque 
to a visit, believe me.’ 

‘I have often told you of the 
one longing of my wretched life. 
You know we do not trust the 
hope of our hearts to letters if 
we can plead ourselves. I shall 
see my brother face to face. If he 
rejects me, let ear and eye bear the 
blow which will be part of the 
penance of my great sin.’ 

Darkin in fact knew how the 
woman yearned for some such op- 
portunity as Edith’s letter gave’ her. 
Nevertheless he said, 

‘I cannot trust your emotion, 
and must insist on your stopping 
at home.’ 

In no way altering her gentle 
sadness of demeanour and voice, 
she answered, 

‘In that case I shall write. 
I shall write fully.’ 

He walked to the window, she 
following him with her eyes. He 
came back. 

‘If you will go gadding abroad, 
the sooner it is over the better. I 
shall go with you to save you from 
yourself—if I can. Since I do not 
thwart you in this, it is understood, 
is it not, that the moment your 
brother turns you from his door we 
return home ? 


But 
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‘That is easily promised. What 
else can I do, God help me, if 
that happens ?” 

‘ And you will guard our secret ?” 

‘I have kept it all these years.’ 

‘You have not been tempted in 
all these years.’ 

She sighed. And he said to the 
servant who came at his ring, 

‘Take the dogs and this gun. 
I shall not go out to-day. Pack 
my valise, and send your mistress’s 
maid. We start for London by the 
mail to-night.’ 





CHAPTER XxX. 
DORINDA’S DISCOVERY. 


Two or three days had passed 
since Talbot Welbore called at 
Park-place. Dorinda cherished in 
the interval a soft remembrance of 
the visit and a fond superstition of 
its meaning. At last he had come 
to speak—that was happiness ; but 
it was not to her—that was vexa- 
tious. Ze speaks first to Aer. She 
resented the diffidence which loved 
her in this fashion ; she thought of 
the tender scene which might have 
ensued had he spoken, as he 
seemed so near speaking when he 
stood face to face with her in the 
house alone. 

This embarrassment, this awk- 
ward reserve, was hardly the love, 
ardent of speech and gallant of act, 
which is the ideal of every woman. 
But there was joy in the girl’s dis- 
appointment. She had long waited 
forso much. She reasonably owned 
to herself that in her case the ini- 
tiative was reversed. The attach- 
ment and its expression had begun 
with her. These might have missed 
—they had not. She felt that her 
success was partial and qualified 
at the best; she was aware of the 
pressure her father had brought 
into play; she knew that the up- 
shot must be for the man she 


loved, to a larger or lesser extent, 
a marriage of convenience. Yet, 
withal, she was content. Her 
heart was set upon the handsome 
Talbot ; any return he gave to her 
sentiment was enough for her, pro- 
vided he returned it, provided he 
sought her for his wife. 

For the moment her grand regret 
was that the declaration for which 
she yearned should have come to 
her door only to retreat again so 
strangely. The disappointment 
made her eager for her father’s 
return. Every visitor who called 
made her heart beat faster with 
the thought that it was Talbot 
come back to tell his story to her- 
self. 

The third day she drove to 
Dorchester-place. She had got 
an early telegram from Mr. Har- 
drop, announcing the polling that 
day at Ballymaquirk, and venturing 
confident prediction on the result. 
This served as a fair occasion for 
a call. 

She found Edith dressed, and 
ready to start for Fowler's Inn. 
She explained that she had some- 
thing very private and interesting to 
tell her brother. Dorinda wished 
no better than to make the journey 
eastward ; so the cab which had 
been summoned for Miss Welbore 
was dismissed, and Edith took a 
seat with her friend. 

Mr. Dodd chanced to be looking 
out upon the square in search of 
an idea on the Egyptian Question 
—for the Sphinx was in those days, 
as in ours, thrusting importunate 
conundrums upon the European 
(Edipus—when the carriage en- 
tered from under the dark arched 
way. The apparition was not 
strange. Beauty and fashion fre- 
quently adorned, like passing 
gleams of sunshine, the dingy 
place. The fortunes spun so 
quietly out of a thousand subtle- 
ties, for ever working in the per- 
petual twilight of this gray lair of 
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the law, came back to it glorified 
out of their dark origin in the 
radiant toilettes of fair young girls 
and smart or stately equipages 
from bright suburban homes. 

Mr. Dodd, recognising the ladies, 
was struck with an instant panic 
lest the call should be to him, and, 
bounding out of sight, seized a 
brush and a comb, and, wishing 
himself very serious penalties for 
having permitted such a surprise 
in his dismantled condition, com- 
menced a frantic effort to render 
himself visible to such visitors. 
While, armed with the weapons 
named, he struggled manfully with 
the sudden crisis, the carriage 
had drawn up, with a sweep round 
half the court, at the fourth door- 
way off. 

Edith’s message was brief. Her 
aunt had written from Chadleigh 
Manor, in answer to her appeal, 
saying she would come. Talbot 
read the letter, which contained 
but a few words affectionately ex- 
pressed. Dorinda, watching him 
from her seat near the window, 
noticed how thin and haggard he 
looked. She had perceived a like 
change in his mother, and wondered 
at the cause. At this news from 
his sister she saw the young man’s 
face light up, and, in the sudden 
gleam she caught, it seemed to her 
another glimpse of that secret 
trouble she had already perceived, 
and felt so anxious but so unable 
to understand. 

Whatever the hidden care might 
be, Talbot put it behind him for 
the occasion. He entertained his 
visitors with an account of his dé- 
but, the day before, in the case 
of Hooke v. Golightly. Dorinda 
was lively and familiar ; she felt at 
home with him now, as if they 
were engaged. 

As they chatted there came a 
swish of wings, and Silverwing, 
landing on the window-sill, hopped 
inside, with the air of one who 


knew his whereabouts very well. 
Such an entry was, of course, a 
surprise to the ladies, whose in- 
terest was all the more excited by 
the fact that the bold and hand- 
some creature wore round his 
burnished neck a thread with a 
‘ button-hole’ of half a dozen pan- 
sies attached thereto. The two 
girls gave a little cry of delight as 
Talbot held out his hand, and 
Silverwing at once fluttered on to 
the open palm. 

*O, but this is a romance !’ cried 
Dorinda. ‘Who is it talks the 
language of flowers to you, Mr. 
Welbore, and does it so prettily?” 

Talbot laughed, but threw the 
bird off. The pestilent fool, as if 
conscious of his mission, made a 
little circle in the air, and fluttered 
back ; but had the grace to stay 
outside, strutting up and down the 
window-sill, parading his decora- 
tion, and turning his sharp im- 
portunate eye upon the company. 

The incident was sufficiently 
singular to excite curiosity. 

‘She thinks of him,’ said Do- 
rindaarchly; ‘ pansies for thoughts, 
you know. That is very simple. 
There should be a Jdillet doux 
among the leaves. Catch the 
little postman-pigeon, and read 
his message for us. We promise 
to keep the secret-—Edith and I.’ 

It was rather awkward. The 
little trophy was, of course, from 
Blossom, and Talbot was aware 
that the inch of paper wrapping 
the fragile stems probably con- 
tained a tender word or two, meant 
for him only, and to be seen last 
of all by Dorinda Hardrop. 

He explained that the bird was 
one of several belonging to some- 
body in the neighbourhood, which 
in idle moments he had amused 
himself by entertaining. He went 
on to say, with gravity, that the 
pansies were probably the grateful 
tribute of a dependent with a lively 
sense of favours to come. Animal 
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instinct was, he thought, quite 
equal to an amiability of the kind. 

This amused the ladies; but, as 
if in mocking echo of their laugh, 
there came a chuckle from the 
costermonger’s yard below. Look- 
ing, they saw a couple of rough 
fellows surveying them with the 
offensive regard of men enjoy- 
ing a malicious criticism well ap- 
plied. Finding themselves ob- 
served, Job and Bandy Sam bent 
their impudent regards upon their 
work ; but an occasional sidelong 
leer, a remark which had sarcasm 
in its undertone, a dry chuckle, 
told that they dared to see some- 
thing ridiculous in their betters. 

‘Theseshould be relatives of your 
belle fruitiere,’ said Dorinda, angry 
with herself for being angered by 
the deportment. of such creatures. 
She alone had noticed it, for she 
was afflicted with that terrible sen- 
sibility which sees offence in every 
look and laugh, and is always in 
ambush for personalities. 

‘These?’ replied Edith, carelessly 
glancing at the coarse ragamuffins 
below. ‘Do you see a resem- 
blance ?” 

‘I do certainly. All these crea- 
tures resemble each other, like 
cattle. That horrid-looking man, 
who is doing something with those 
oranges—! should think he is her 
brother or her husband. He is 
very like her.’ 

As like her as the Satyr was 
like the Nymph—as Caliban to 
Miranda. Poor Job—Blossom’s 
brother, or—or her husband ! 

Talbot enjoyed the grotesque 
absurdity of this idea. Dorinda 
looked at him. 

‘You seem to know these peo- 
ple? she asked. 

‘I should know them,’ he an- 
swered. ‘From my first day here 
they have forced themselves on my 
attention. I thought of having 
this window nailed up, to prevent 
the distraction theirnoise and move- 


ment, their talk and habits, used 
to cause me. The thing became 
amusing, though, when I got used 
to it.’ 

‘ And when something else came 
to visit you through the window 
besides the sound and sight of 
these wretches.’ 

Dorinda pointed with playful 
finger at Silverwing preening him- 
self patiently at the end of the 
stone ledge. 

Talbot attended his fair visitors 
to the gate of the Inn, and had 
hardly returned when Mr. Dodd 
was upon him. 

‘ They’re gone!’ cried the mem- 
ber for Kilruddery, in a tone of 
disappointment. ‘I thought to 
catch ’em, and I would too, but 
"twas all that infernal collar-stud. 
The head came off, and I lost ten 
minutes looking for another. The 
ten minutes sealed my fate.’ 

‘I can only offer you my heart- 
felt sympathy, Dodd,’ said Talbot, 
as he unwound the little telegram 
brought him by the pigeon-post. 

‘That’s poor comfort now. You 
might have kept her till a fellow 
had time to titivate and present 
himself in proper form.’ 

‘ Well, I didn’t know your inten- 
tion, my boy. Had you dropped 
word, I should at all events have 
known what you wanted me to do.’ 

‘But you might have brought 
them up with you to give me a 
call—that might have struck you ; 
knowing how the land lies. I’m 
not an ogre in his den.’ 

Welbore, smiling at Mr. Dodd’s 
extreme coolness, promised to re- 
member that gentleman’s wish at 
the next opportunity. 

The carriage turned westward 
out of Fowler’s Inn, and had made 
half a mile of the great thorough- 
fare, when Dorinda, whose thought 
dwelt with the displeasure of a 
vague suspicion on the occurrence 
at the fatal window, suddenly or- 
dered the coachman to drive to 
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Crane-street. The man knew his 
destination, and put round. 

‘ Edith,’ she said, ‘ we arranged 
some time ago to see this paragon 
of yours face to face. Now that I 
remember it, we shall examine the 
miracle, and see how it collapses 
on a nearer view.’ 

A foreboding of disaster seized 
poor Edith. But she was wholly 
unequal to the emergency. It was 
only when too late that she hit upon 
even the simple device of pretend- 
ing a personal engagement else- 
where. 

It was some time since Miss 
Twitterley had had a call from her 
former pupil. The little spinster 
received her visitors in full curl. 
She rushed from inside the counter 
to meet them. She kissed their 
hands, and fondled those members 
with her own. She shook her 
curls, and skipped and uttered little 
shrieks of delight—in a word, her 
enthusiasm was at its full. 

*O, honours ‘and raptures for 
ever! O my sweet Miss Har- 
drop, and her lovely and bosom 
friend, Miss Edith Welbore, com- 
bining to enhance the interest of 
an exquisite romance! O, how 
can humble hearts express their 
gratitude! Now indeed is love 
triumphant in its course!’ 

‘You are the same,’ said Do- 
rinda, who had somewhat coldly 
endured her excessive demonstra- 
tion. ‘Just now what you were 
when I was a child—not the least 
change in appearance or manner. 
We have called to see this beauty 
of yours—the young girl you call 
Blossom. Is she about?’ 

Dorinda spoke as if she were 
demanding the exhibition of some 
marketable article from the miscel- 
Jany strewed about the humble 
shop. Miss Twitterley looked from 
Dorinda to Edith. 

‘Yes, Miss ‘Twitterley,’ said 
Edith, her poor heart sinking be- 
fore the danger of the position. 


‘Miss Hardrop and I have been 
talking about Blossom, and if she 
is here we should like to see her.’ 

‘If she is not here, let her be 
sent for,’ said Dorinda. 

With that, Miss Twitterley preci- 
pitated herself in a fresh ecstasy 
upon the young ladies. 

‘O, thanks, kind Cupid, god of 
love! And, sweet, sweet ladies, 
pardon and forgive; but soul-felt 
emotion will assert itself when 
crowning favours are showered 
upon my winsome. Most interest- 
ing to relate, my charming Blossom 
is at this moment experiencing the 
bliss and rapture of adoption by 
her future father-in-law, with Mr. 
Warnock present to harmonise. 
Shall I intimate to the distinguished 
member of Parliament for Muddle- 
bury that his lovely daughter and 
her enchanting companion claim 
the happiness of sharing in the 
tender ceremony ?” 

And Miss Twitterley, ready to 
speed at the sign, looked eagerly 
for assent. Dorinda stared at her 
as if she thought the little woman 
had passed from eccentricity to 
downright madness. What did 
this harangue mean? She passed 
her suspicion with her eye to 
Edith, but met a new and more 
startling surprise in the confusion 
and distress of her pale and trem- 
bling companion. At once the 
sparks of blind jealousy raised by 
the incident at Fowler’s Inn, but 
raised in so indefinite and discon- 
nected a way that she could not 
even discern what the feeling was 
that made a soreness in her mind 
—this crude spark flamed up. 

‘Do you mean,’ she asked, 
‘that Mr. Welbore is in this house 
at present ?” 

Miss Twitterley answered, with 
the bright air of one conveying 
agreeable tidings, 

*‘O, yes, my fairest Miss H. 
Incredible as it may seem, that 
eminent politician is at this moment 
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under the lowly Twitterley roof. 
Yet more incredible it is that 
his mission should be to welcome 
to paternal arms my beauteous 
Blossom—the bride elect and con- 
sort of his chivalrous son and heir, 
Talbot Welbore, Esquire, of her 
Majesty’s law-courts. They will 
rejoice to hear that you await im- 
patient to bestow upon my Blos- 
som the kiss of peace and blooming 
sisterhood, which will be—must 
be—especially grateful from my 
dearest Miss Hardrop, in whom 
fashionable circles recognised Mr. 
Talbot Welbore’s chosen com- 
panion to the nuptial altar—a 
delusion, I own, at one time shared 
by poor Matilda Twitterley.’ 

The spinster would have ram- 
bled on further in this style, but 
Dorinda interrupted her. Turning 
to Edith, she asked excitedly, 

‘Do you understand what this 
creature says? and if you under- 
stand her, is this true what she 
Says 

Edith, leaning against the coun- 
ter, hesitated an instant. 

‘It is true,’ she said. 

She did not attempt to explain 
that Miss Twitterley was probably 
mistaken as to the intention of 
Mr. Welbore’s visit, of which in- 
deed she knew no more than Miss 
Twitterley in her sibylline speech 
had disclosed. She knew the 
point of the question, and an- 
swered it. 

Dorinda looked at her with a 
stony gaze which seemed to see 
her not. Edith saw the poor girl 
put her hand to her throat, press 
it as if to keep down the swelling 
heart within, while she looked fur- 
tively round, like one seized in some 
disgraceful situation who throws a 
shamed and desperate eye to see 
how many are witnesses of the 
ignominy. 

Just then the door leading from 
the shop to the room behind 
opened, and Dad appeared, hat in 


hand, drooped and rusty with the 
mean toil which spoils like vice itself 
—an embodiment of that rude low 
life which contrasts so odiously with 
the ease and elegance that give a 
grace and beauty of virtue and 
heaven. Mr. Warnock had been 
surprised in his very roughest 
working trim. When Mr. Welbore 
called upon Miss Twitterley, and 
requested her to send for Blossom 
and some relative or friend with 
whom affairs might be reasoned, 
the much-flurried maiden had has- 
tily despatched a passing Arab 
with word to Mr. Warnock to come 
at once, as an event of most ro- 
mantic interest had _ transpired. 
The envoy on his passage had lost 
mental grasp of these terms, which 
he rendered in a proclamation that 
the old gal with the wisps desired 
to see Dad and Blossom at once, 
all along of some cove as had been 
transported. In this way he had 
been taken at a decided disadvan- 
tage, and made but a very sorry 
figure. 

After Dad stalked Mr. Welbore, 
carrying himself in a manner more 
than ever dignified, important, and 
severe. He turned and bowed 
loftily to somebody unseen, and 
advanced towards the door, look- 
ing neither to the right hand nor 
to the left, and reserving his dis- 
tant salutation for the threshold. 
As he reached that point Blossom 
presented herself at the door of 
the room. She was in tears. She 
recognised Dorinda and Edith, 
and a fear struck her sharp as 
lightning. She would have re- 
treated, but stood there rooted 
by the fire Dorinda flashed upon 
her. 

Mr. Welbore, with a portentous 
‘hem!’ turned at the line of the 
street to dislocate himself in formal 
and austere fashion from the place 
and its people, when he discovered 
that the performance would in- 
clude those on whom he had not 
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counted. 
was cumbrous, and fitted more for 
the slow gigantic evolution of vast 
public questions than an emer- 


His diplomatic faculty 


gency small, unexpected, and 
directly compromising. 

He stepped a little into the shop, 
and stammered something to Do- 
rinda, who took no heed, her eyes 
still flashing on Blossom. Her as- 
pect gave little indication of the 
terrible fact which was piercing 
through her brain. That creature 
there was her rival —her victori- 
ous rival. The man, for whose 
love she had abandoned the right 
of the woman to be sought instead 
of seeking, had taken her despised 
sacrifice, and used it to grace the 
triumph of his idol. And such an 
idol! 

‘ My God ’ she burst out. ‘ This 
cannot be! That I have been 
treated in such a way! My God!’ 

She could utter no more. She 
gasped for breath. The swelling 
passion gave a sense of fulness 
and stifling in the head and bosom. 
This dry rage was terrible, but the 
tears would not come. She felt 
her eyes harden and grow heated 
till they pained like balls of fire. 

An instant more of the fierce 
emotion and she would have fallen. 
But the tears came, and brought a 
dismal relief. It was, perhaps, be- 
cause his nature lay below all un- 
vulgar levels of nervous sensibility 
that Mr. Warnock alone showed 
any presence of mind. When Do- 
rinda broke out into wild lamenta- 
tion, he promptly shut the street- 
door on the spectacle, which was 
but dimly caught by the won- 
dering coachman waiting for his 
mistress on his seat above the 
kerb. 

All present stood and watched 
in a panic the agony of the young 
girl. It was bitter. It included 
even the searing and monstrous 
thought that the two vile beings, 
whose laughter had struck her ears 
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so curiously at that accursed win- 
dow, knew all about her, and were 
mocking at her for the despised 
thing she was—despised for one of 
them! 

The tempest was too furious to 
last. The utterance of it soon sub- 
sided, and Dorinda stood, her face 
in her handkerchief, a low wailing 
sob at intervals giving voice to 
her wounded spirit. She was col- 
lecting herself under the cover. 

Mr. Welbore was obtuse, but he 
saw by this that all was known. 
Judging that his moment had ar- 
rived, he spoke. 

‘Miss Hardrop,’ he said, ‘I en- 
treat you to accept the assurance 
of my profound sympathy with you 
in this very distressing. very lament- 
able, and, I think it will be admit- 
ted by all cognisant of the circum- 
stances, this unparalleled conjunc- 
ture. Permit me to offer a word 
of explanation. You have, I ad- 
mit, reason to complain of the 
secrecy observed by me and my 
family in this matter. But we 
thought it the more advisable 
policy to arrange, if possible, with- 
out divulging it, a complication so 
extraordinary and so painful. With 
the view to such a settlement, I 
have thought it expedient to waive 
certain social and personal con- 
siderations, and to call here to-day 
for the purpose of opening negotia- 
tions. Ihave offered terms which, 
I regret to say, the hon.—this indi- 
vidual, Mr.—’ 

* Warnock, sir,’ said Dad. 

‘I thank you—which this Mr. 
Warnock has not deemed it politic 
to accept. I am, however, grati- 
fied to state that the female princi- 
pal has consented to a compromise 
which will, I trust, prove a basis 
of ultimate arrangement, and will 
leave my son free to resume the 
development of those sentiments 
for you, my dear Miss Hardrop, 
which I have reason to believe he 
was assiduously and successfully 

Cc 
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cultivating when this monstrous 
influence crossed his path.’ 

Dorinda maintained the same 
posture. Mr. Warnock took up 
the parable, with, however, no 
more than a general glimmering 
of Mr. Welbore’s meaning. 

‘See ’ere, folkses all, and you, 
Miss Aitch; it’s well we should 
see where we are. If there’s any 
other gal agoin’ as has a better 
claim an’ footin’ in this bizness 
than my gal ’ere—wy, it’s jest like 
this, Blossom knows ow to respect 
’erself, an’ll let him go. Like 
a shot. So she has took Mr. Wel- 
bore at his word when he come 
here to-day a-offerin’ me five hun- 
dred quid to back out, wich I made 
bold to tell ’im was a hoffence, and 
nothin’ else, likewise a-haxin’ Blos- 
som for one chance to let his son 
cry off an’go. That’s’ard on my 
gal, that is; but, as I said to Tal- 
bot Welbore, there’s to be no 
’ookin’ in on our side; so it’s 
agreed, if Mister Talbot ain’t game, 
that he can walk. I say that it’s 
’ard on my gal, an’ I give notice 
an’ whereas, that if Talbot Welbore 
stands be Blossom, Blossom an’ 
‘er old Dad'll stand be Talbot Wel- 
bore. An’ we expect there'll be no 
foul play on the other side.’ 

Dorinda now stood, her inflamed 
eyes fixed on the ground. She 
seemed to listen, but made no 
sign. Mr. Welbore had by this 
time recovered himself. 

‘The fact is, my dear Miss 
Hardrop,’ said he, ‘my poor boy 
has committed a grave indiscretion 
—an indiscretion, however, which 
is not altogether phenomenal at 
his period of life. As I have ven- 
tured to remark, however, we be- 
lieve it is but a temporary aberra- 
tion, which prevents him only for 
the moment from cordially recipro- 
cating those feelings of interest and 
—and attachment with which you 
have been good enough to honour 
him. I have the most confident 


expectation that the understanding 
I have arrived at with these people 
will be productive of satisfactory 
results ; and I ask you, meanwhile, 
to suspend your judgment on the 
conduct of the man who has shown 
himself so culpably unappreciative 
of your preference.’ 

A sudden thought struck Mr. 
Warnock. Had there been foul 
play in the matter? Had this 
young lady, so miserable, so over- 
come, been wronged? He put 
the thought in words straightway. 

‘I’m a pore chap as ain’t got no 
heddication, so, genteels all, your 
best excuses. But if there’s any 
lady or gent present wot knows 
any just cause or impedimink wy 
these ’ere banns shouldn’t be put 
up between my gal an’’er young 
man, let °em step out an’ say the 
word. For, see ere, folkses all. My 
Blossom won’t ’ave nothin’to say 
to any man wot’s went an’ acted 
the rascle to another woman. 
So speak up, Miss Aitch; an’ if 
you’ve been wronged, wy, wotever’s 
the cost, me an’ Blossom ’ere’ll see 
you rightified as far as our part 
can go.’ 

Blossom caught her breath at 
this speech, and listened with a 
heart which ceased to beat for the 
answer. Had this woman a right 
to Talbot? A new fear flashed 
into the girl’s soul. Dorinda did 
not answer. She stood as before, 
still bewildered by the blow, and 
in the reaction from the first effect. 
Mr. Welbore offered his elbow. 

‘Permit me to suggest that you 
leave, Miss Hardrop,’ he said; 
‘the open air will soothe the feel- 
ing which I deeply regret a member 
of my family has been unhappily 
instrumental in exciting.’ 

The girl drew back, looked at 
Mr. Welbore and Edith, and gave 
loose to the passion that had again 
gathered head. 

‘You wretches ! My father shall 
know this. He will ruin you; he 
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has often said it. You know you are 
beggars, and athis mercy. He will 
ruin you for this. O, if I had a bro- 
ther! That infamous—that—your 
son! How dared he think—how 
dare you insinuate—that I cared 
for him? My father shall know 
all this very day, you wretches !’ 

With this hysterical outburst, 
she made for the door, which 
Dad threw open. It was only 
when she had driven off that 
Mr. Welbore and his daughter left 
the shop. They went off without 
any form of leave-taking. 

On arriving at Dorchester- place, 
Mr. Welbore asked for his son, 
was told he had just come home, 
and sent for him to his study. 
Mrs. Welbore happened to be out 
at the time, an accident for which 
the actors in the interview felt 
grateful afterwards. 

Talbot saw at once that his 
father was moved in a very unusual 
degree. Mr. Welbore told his 
story, and told it in straight and 
simple language. His ornate par- 
liamentary style was quite spoilt by 
the disaster. Talbot was astounded 
by the disclosure. 

‘See what you have brought 
upon us,’ concluded his father. 
‘ This is what your family owe you. 
The question is, will you even now 
save yourself and us?” 

‘It is now too late,’ said Talbot. 

‘It is not too late. Go at once 
to Miss Hardrop before she has 
had time to write to her father. 
Make a clean breast of the unfor- 
tunate business—you have my 
sanction, Ask her forgiveness ; 
assure her that you have given up 
this hateful connection. I don’t 
know exactly how these things are 
managed ; but I know that young 
women are easily persuaded to 
pardon graver offences than yours, 
which even now may be greatly 
qualified in appearance, if only you 
handle it with a due regard to the 
interests of all"concerned.’ 
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‘I understand. You wish me 
to go to Miss Hardrop, and assure 
her that I never seriously meant to 
involve myself with this other girl, 
that my pledges and promises were 
the mere machinery of an infamous 
design, and so on. But what will 
that avail after all, father? for the 
discovery that I have heaped lie 
upon lie, and perjury on perjury, 
must follow.’ 

‘But it need not follow. After 
you have seen Miss Hardrop, you 
will write to this person — this 
Blossom—declaring all relations 
between you at an end. I have not 
told you the result of my unfortu- 
nate visit to-day. The man called 
Warnock refused to arrange the 
affair for money. But the female 
agreed at my suggestion to release 
you from any obligation which you 
might have contracted towards 
her.’ 

Talbot looked at his father. 

‘I will ask you to make this a 
little clearer, sir,’ said he. ‘Was 
there no condition to this agree- 
ment ?” 

‘Only that you should express a 
wish to be released. In that case 
you are free, and free without the 
scandal of an exposure in the 
courts, or the like. But for the 
coincidence of Miss Hardrop's 
visit, we might fairly congratulate 
ourselves on the issue of the nego- 
tiation.’ 

‘Blossom has behaved well in 
this matter, you will allow, father.” 

‘The woman showed an intelli- 
gent comprehension of her absurd 
position. But the result of my 
interview was more than counter- 
balanced by what followed. It lies 
with you now to prevent the con- 
sequences of that accident.’ 

‘Blossom gave you that under- 
taking because she would not pain 
you, and because she trusts me. 


‘God bless her! I will not betray 


her trust. I cannot change, father. 
I have made misery enough, I 
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know; but nothing that I have 
done can be mended by dishonest 
shifts.’ 

‘You have already sorely tried 
my patience; you are now pre- 
suming more upon it. I have 
never been so shocked in my 
whole life as when I found myself 
to-day among the company and 
surroundings of the people with 
whom you have brought us into 
contact. There is a simple way 
to deal with these people. Money 
will do it. Send the girl a cheque, 
and get rid of her. It will not take 
many pounds to solace her for the 
loss of you, and get her a husband 
of her own class, whom she will 
like better, and be more at home 
with.’ 

Mr. Welbore was among the 
most respectable of men; but he 
thought it well to suppress the fact 
that he had actually proposed a 
cash settlement of the matter, and 
experienced a rebuff. 

‘ Father,’ cried his son with emo- 
tion,‘ I beseech you, do not speak 
like that of her—she does not 
deserve it!’ 

Mr. Welbore’s tone and manner 
suddenly changed. He took a 
more decided attitude. Regarding 
his son with sternness, he said, 

‘There has been too much of 

this. We are now on the very 
brink of destruction. The hand is 
raised to crush us, and will crush 
us unless you behave less like an 
enemy and more like a son. I 
call upon you to do your duty by 
us.” 
‘But, sir, if I do my duty, as 
you call it, in the way you com- 
mand, it will be as if I had gone 
on the highway and committed a 
robbery.’ 

‘I command you, as your father, 
to obey me in this.’ 

‘I am sorry, as your son, that I 
cannot. Honour and my love for- 
bid. I have contracted other 
duty.’ 


‘Yes, to your strumpet. Go, 
leave my house! Go to her—wal- 
low with her! Give her the chance 
to boast that the son of Welbore 
of Muddlebury was the fool who 
made an honest woman of her. 
Go, and be the laughing-stock of 
all her lovers—’ 

Talbot stepped forward, holding 
out his face. 

‘Stop, father—for God’s sake, 
stop! Strike me, but spare her!’ 

Mr. Welbore, blind with anger, 
lifted his clenched fist, and, for the 
first time in his life, struck his son. 
It was a violent blow, which stag- 
gered Talbot. 

The young man uttered a cry 
more of surprise and grief than of 
pain ; and while his cheek flushed 
with the moral as well as the phy- 
sical effect of the indignity, he 
looked in sorrowful appeal at his 
father. 

But Mr. Welbore had lost him- 
self in a passion which overflowed 
all bounds. 

‘Go! he cried; ‘ go, you scoun- 
drel, and never dare to show your 
face to me or one of mine again ! 
Go, or I'll murder you !” 

And stooping, he lifted the heavy 
fireiron from the fender. 

Talbot had never seen his father 
angry ; this rage quite confounded 
him. He felt it was useless, in- 
deed it would have been danger- 
ous, to reason with a man roused 
to such a pitch of temper. 

He left the room without an- 
other word, his father glaring after 
him till he disappeared. He met 
his weeping sister outside the 
door. 

‘It is all over,’ said he. ‘ Good- 
bye for the present. J am glad my 
mother is not in; I could not bear 
to see her now. Make upa few 
things for me, and send them to 
Fowler’s Inn—no, by the way, I 
don’t know whether I shall be able 
to keep on the chambers. Send 
to Miss Twitterley’s.’ 
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And then, as he kissed Edith, he 
added, 

‘I don’t know how this thing 
will end. I only know that I 
have been born for a curse to you 
all.’ 

Just as he left the house a cab 
drew up. A pale sad-looking wo- 
man descended and made for the 
door. Seeing it was not his mother, 


he turned, little interested in the 
stranger, and walked away, an out- 
cast from family and home. 

The lady stood for some minutes 
on the doorstep before she sum- 
moned courage to sound a timid 
alarum. She said to the ser- 
vant, 

‘Tell my niece Edith that her 
aunt has come.’ 


[To be continued, } 
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‘ Beauté passe, passe jeunesse, 
Bonté reste et gagne les coeurs ; 
Avec douceur et gentilesse, 
Espines se changent en fleurs."— Ballade de Griseladis. 


I HAVE no sovran rose to bring, but yet 

I pray you of your pity do not scorn 

These blossoms from the shadowing hedge-rows torn, 
Their shyness moss-entangled and made wet 
With soft descent of summer dews. Forget 

All heavy and sun-sated flowers born 

In costlier gardens ; mine have known the morn 
With its keen ardours and the long regret 

Of wistful sunsets that resign the sea. 

This I know surely—if these blooms may meet 
Your hand, or win one hour wherein to greet 
The sunlight of your smile, then they shall be 
Most fain to find their death beneath your feet, 
Thornless, and happy to be slain by thee. 


WILLIAM A. SIN. 











ANOTHER PIPE IN PIGMENT’S STUDIO. 


By CRANK, 


——~—— 


As Pigment’s work had found 
favour in the sight of the Council 
of the Royal Academy, and the 
hangers had given the canvas a 
good place, I would have looked 
him up for the purpose of tender- 
ing my felicitations on the night 
of the vurnish:ng day, had I not 
felt morally certain that if I allowed 
a week to elapse it would also be 
my pleasing duty to congratulate 
him on having ‘sold.’ My im- 
pression was realised. He had 
sold his picture at the private 
view. And what was more, as 
Mrs. Pigment radiantly reminded 
him, he had got the cheque. 
Never was visitor more welcome 
than I. Mrs. Pigment insisted on 
my staying to dinner, Pigment him- 
self, who had given up work for 
the day, adding his entreaties to 
hers. ‘As all the fellows up here,’ 
he continued, indicating the artists’ 
colony, of whch he is himself such 
a distinguished ornament, with an 
airy sweep of the hand, ‘are out 
of town, we shall have the studio 
to ourselves. After dinner Madge 
shall give us some music, and 
after that we'll brew a jorum of 
cold punch and talk Art. I have 
been three times to the Royal 
Academy, and I think I kaow all 
about it. Of course—I guess what 
you are about to say—it was 
because of my luck. Fellows who 
have had their pictures and things 
kicked out are not in the habit of 
haunting Burlington House day 
after day for the purpose of railing 
at the show. They go once or 
twice, and lay up a sufficient store 
of recollections to enable them to 


sneer at the august corporation 
with learned ease for at least a 
twelvemonth. It is pleasant to be 
congratulated on your good fortune 
—if you happen to be “in”—at 
the Academy ; I like it immensely, 
and it is sometimes useful. Wealthy 
patrons of art hear and remember. 
But the last place in the world to 
be condoled with on your ill- 
fortune, when you don’t happen 
t» be “in,” is certainly Burlington 
House.’ 

Pigment was obviously ‘i’ the 
vein.’ Of course I thanked Mrs. 
Pigment for her invitation, and 
accepted it. As for Pigment, who 
is the most unaffected of clever 
fellows, I bade him abandon ro- 
domontade and talk sense. He 
had gone to the Academy thrice, 
including his visit on varnishing 
day, because he was interested in 
the exhibition, and fur no other 
reason ? 

‘Interested, to be sure. Did 
you ever behold an exhibition of 
the R.A. that was of interesting ? 
But, believe me—I am serious— 
it pays an artist nowadays to be 
seen in society a good deal: to 
be pointed out and made the sub- 
ject of audible conversation. Ask 
the R.A.s themselves, and the 
A.R.A.s. If some of them were 
honest they would tell you that 
they owe their position quite as 
much, if not more, to their know- 
ledge of society as to their skill 
as artists. But it will be half an 
hour before dinner is ready, so 
come into the studio: 1 have some- 
thing to show you.’ We pottered 
about until dinner time ; we dined, 
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and we had some music. The 
pipes were well under way when 
Pigment resumed his remarks on 
the Royal Academy, in response 
to an observation of mine on 
the subject of this year’s exhibi- 
tion. 

‘ Well, I suppose one does look 
at an exhibition through personal 
spectacles. It is natural to think 
well of the judgment from which 
one has benefited. Nevertheless, 
after three visits to Burlington 
House, I feel it impossible to praise 
the collection as a whole. Take 
the swell room, gallery number 
three, and — “what a falling off 
was there!” Why, when one re- 
members the pictures which have 
occupied the place of honour 
in that noble gallery, it saddens 
one to gaze upon Mr. Wells’s ob- 
trusive portrait of a mayor of—I 
forget what distinguished borough 
—and Mr. Goodall’s panoramic 
picture of ruins and sand and palm 
trees, and the rest.’ 

Pigment was not in the least 
grateful for being set right con- 
cerning the title of Mr. Goodall’s 
considerable picture. 

* He calls it Memphis, does he? 
JZ have no objection, I am sure. 
He does not give it a sub-title, I 
presume? Properly the descrip- 
tion should read something like 
this—Memphis, design for a drop- 
scene for Messrs. Maskelyne and 
Cooke at the Egyptian Hall. As 
for the mayor, the counterfeit pre- 
sentment of his chain and robe of 
office has no more right to a place 
on the walls of the Academy, to 
the exclusion of more interesting 
work, than a Salvation Army ban- 
ner or one of Mr. Wilson Barrett’s 
overpowering posters. In the 
neighbourhood of the provincial 
mayor there is one of dear old 
Sidney Cooper’s cattle pictures, 
which is not at all bad for him ; 
but, Crank, old chap, how it re- 
minds me of the days of my 
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youth when I look into Cooper’s 
method of painting foliage! You 
recollect how we used to slave 
away at J. D. Harding’s Lessons 
on Trees in the ante-Academy 
school-days? Why, Cooper's pic- 
ture—you know the one I mean 
—is a lesson on trees.’ 

A word in deprecation of his 
wholesale censure of the famous 
cattle-painter provoked from Pig- 
ment the exclamation— 

‘I admit that he has done a 
heap of good work in his time, 
very good work indeed. There is, 
or, at any rate, there was, a picture 
of his at that most comfortable of 
old-fashioned hotels, the Fleur de 
Lys, in his native city of Canter- 
bury, which, to tell the truth, I 
should myself be glad to possess. 
All one need to say about Dob- 
son’s study of the nude is, that it is 
rather better than might have been 
expected. But how a manner sticks 
toa fellow! I suppose it would 
be impossible for Dobson to paint 
eyes that were not emotional; 
swimming eyes, you know—eyes 
that suggest tears recently shed, or 
tears about to flow. Herbert and 
Cope are represented in this room 
most characteristically ; but there ! 
What is there new to be said about 
them or about Armitage? Her- 
bert and Cope are seen at their 
best at the Houses of Parliament ; 
and Armitage should confine him- 
self to flat decoration, for which, 
as the critics would say, he is 
eminently fitted.’ 

As it occurred to me that Pig- 
ment had said enough in the jaun- 
diced vein, I ventured to suggest 
that there were some really ad- 
mirable pictures in Gallery IIL, 
whereupon he replied, 

‘Stop a bit! We shall come 
to them presently. Let me finish 
my grumble. There is Marks! I 
hope, in the interest of a really 
sound artist, I am not wrong, but 
it seems to me that Marks’s colour 
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is more unfortunate this year than 
ever. 
afflicted towards the end of their 
lives with a sense of colour which, 
probably, had its origin in some 
optical disease. There is nothing 
about Marks’s painting of flesh 
which suggests that; only, whena 
man has given us colour so much 
better, because truer, than that in 
his “ Jack Cade” picture, one feels 
inclined to pull him up with a 
round turn, and ask him what it 
all means. It is scarcely the sort 
of mint-mark of colour by which, 
without looking into the subject, 
you instantly identified a picture 
by the elder Leslie or Mulready ; it 
is more like the kind of colourable 
evidence (pardon my joke !) which 
we meet with ina picture by Cope. 
Cope would seem to see things 
through plum-coloured spectacles, 
while Marks views through glasses 
tinged with red. This is to be 
deplored and altered. He is 
learned and thoughtful; he draws 
well; he has plenty of invention ; 
and, when he chooses to let him- 
self go, he is a genuine humor- 
ist.’ 

An observation on the subject 
of the artist's earlier works—which 
to me are a source of unqualified 
pleasure—awakened Pigment’s en- 
thusiasm. He said, 

‘You are right, Crank, entirely 
right. It was the exuberance of 
the humour that laid hold of us 
then. Those pictures made you 
laugh, precisely as a speech of 
Falstaff’s excites a chuckie, again 
and again. ‘They were not mere 
jokes upon canvas. All Marks’s 
are pictures to live with; and they 
are books as well as pictures : pic- 
tures of character, not caricatures ; 
only I agree with you, Crank, that 
he is never so enjoyable as when 
he is exuberant. And when he 
introduces us to his birds, thereby 
making us ev rapfort with his later 
phase of humour, he is delicious. 


Turner and Landseer were- 
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But he must really look to his 
colour !’ 

Piginent, having eased his mind 
on the subject of an artist we both 
admire, replenished his pipe, and 
prepared for another mental ex- 
cursion round Gallery III. I 
thought that he was done with 
railing. I was in error. 

‘Nobody but Leighton couid 
have painted that “ Phryne ;” and 
yet, for all its plucky modelling and 
majestic lines, I don’t like it. 
Making every allowance for the 
effect of light, is this flesh? By 
the way, talking about flesh, there 
is a portrait by Alma Tadema—I 
am not certain whether it is in the 
principal gallery, which you should 
look into. Consider the surface of 
the flesh, and tell me what you 
think of it. The picture which 
Alma Tadema would paint better 
than any living man is a represen- 
tation of the Pygmalion fable. 
Were he to depict the figure in the 
course of transformation, he would 
achieve a triumph equal to any- 
thing we know. In this room, and 
elsewhere in the exhibition, we 
have collections of Ansdell’s al- 
together too lovely sheep and goats 
and dogs. Why is it that Ansdell, 
who when he began was a painter 
of some vigour, now paints nothing 
but carefully washed and groomed 
animals? Mary had a little lamb, 
with fleece as white as snow, and 
everywhere that Mary went that 
lamb was sure to go. When Ans- 
dell is not painting Mary’s lamb, 
he is busy with the silken wool 
and carefully trimmed hair of crea- 
tures built on the same elegant 
lines. Cooper is often as intoler- 
ably nice : but enough of him.’ 

At this point I felt it necessary 
to remind Pigment that he had 
harped enough on one string. 
Surely there was something to be 
said in favour of the exhibition ? 

‘In its favour? A great deal. 
Wait a bit!’ Here Pigment turned 
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to the first page of his well-thumbed 
catalogue. ‘Let us, leaving for 
the moment Gallery III., run over 
the names of the R.A.s and As- 
sociates, by way of refreshment, and 
ask ourselves, as we go on, what 
those gentlemen have done to en- 
rich the exhibition. Calderon does 
not exhibit. Well, he needed a 
rest. Faed might just as well have 
not sent anything for any mark 
which he makes. The painter of 
“From Dawn to Sunset” has a 
good deal of leeway to make up 
before he reminds us of that splen- 
did poem. Frith’s one work, a 
portrait, required to have been 
done by Frith to attract special 
attention. Horsley is the Horsley 
whose sugar-and-spice pictures 
have helped to give Royal Academy 
exhibitions a book-of-beauty air 
any time these fifteen years. Riviere 
has been seen to greater advantage 
in former years. He needs a 
vigorous recovery. Sant, Watts, 
and Wells are inoffensive. Of the 
three new R.A.s, Peter Graham 
alone vindicates his right to the 
elevation. As for Long’s picture, 
it is anything but great.’ 

When a man dogmatises in Pig- 
ment’s dashing way, there is no- 
thing for the listener who wishes 
to ‘keep a calm sough,’ but to 
let him run on. After a pause, 
he said : 

‘The first A.R.A. is Aitchison, 
a gentleman who is understood to 
be great at decorating interiors. 
Until he was made an Associate I 
had never heard of him, and my 
ignorance was not singular. We 
will pass him over. And as we 
are not concerned just now about 
the sculpture—an art I profess to 
know very little about—let us pass 
Birch and Boehm also. This 
year Boughton is quainter, pret- 
tier, and farther from Nature than 
ever. Does it not strike you, 
Crank, that he and men of his class 
paint according to a recipe? He 
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has been to Holland for his sub- 
jects, but he might just as well have 
gone to Rotherhithe. Let the mo- 
dels come from Hoorn or Heidel- 
berg, Orkney or Ohio, the paint- 
ing would be—what shall I say— 
Boughtonesque? Why has he 
taken to bigger canvasses? Be- 
cause, being an A.R.A., he was 
certain of finding places for them 
onthe line? I should not wonder. 
Burgess’s more important picture 
is a representation of a subject 
which, if I recollect aright, John 
Philip dealt with years ago. As 
for Eyre Crowe’s considerable can- 
vas—well, it is interesting enough 
to an archeologist, but the theme 
is the reverse of thrilling, and it is 
crudely handled. Has Crowe done 
such good work since they made 
him an A.R A. as he had accom- 
plished before? Idoubtit. Frank 
Dicksee must be careful lest he 
play on that rapt lovers’ string 
until it snap. Those two young 
people among the leaves in the 
moonlight—could any treatment 
be more lovely? To me, Crank, 
it is altogether too beautiful. 
Fildes’s one figure of a dark maid- 
en is commonplace; Nicol has 
sent nothing ; Woods justifies his 
elevation to the associateship by 
means of a couple of pictures 
that show how deeply he is in- 
debted to Van Haanen—and that 
is the lot.’ 

I was about to remind him of 
sundry omissions from the list, when 
he exclaimed : 

‘I beg your pardon. There is 
something more to be said before 
we discuss the other side of the 
question, or before I do, since 
I am monopolising most of the 
talk. An R.A. who, if he has not 
retrograded, is merely marking 
time, is Leslie. I like neither his 
Molly nor his Sally. Never mind 
the colour; it is his, and he has 
a public who believe in it; but 
look at the drawing! A word on 
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another matter. Both Le Jeune 
and Thorburn exhibit. Neither 
can be considered a man of light 
and leading; but inasmuch as both 
were made Associates years ago— 
when, in point of merit, there was 
not so much to choose between 
them and their Academical breth- 
ren—it is a shame that full honours 
have been withheld from them so 
long. For my part, I would sooner 
live with one of Le Jeune’s really 
charming pictures of children than 
with a Herbert or a Cope ; and I 
am sure I have seen angels by 
Thorburn that were almost angelic. 
Now, Crank, having bored you to 
death with my tirade, suppose we 
rejoin Madge, and have some more 
music ?” 

This was by no means in accord- 
ance with my wishes, Mrs. Pig- 
ment's singing of ‘The Bailiff’s 
Daughter of Islington,’ and similar 
old-world ballads, notwithstanding. 
He was in an entertainingly gar- 
rulous mood ; and it was nothing 
but fair to the exhibition he had 
so oracularly stigmatised that he 
should give me his views of its 
meritorious features. In soliciting 
those, {[ reminded him that, hav- 
ing dwelt at such length on the 
demerits of the exhibition, his ob- 
servations on its excellences must 
necessarily be brief. 

‘Notthey! herejoined. ‘It is 
monstrously egotistical on my part, 
and I a brother chip, too, and an 
exhibitor, to be taking it out of 
the painters as I have done; but 
you should not egg me on. There 
is some splendid work in the Aca- 
demy—in portraits, battle-pieces, 
and landscapes; and some of the 
figure-pictures by the young hands 
are good. It is as a whole the 
show is disappointing. Millais’ 
portraits, especially that of the 
little Princess, are superb ; and so 
is Ouless’s likeness of Sir Frederick 
Roberts. There is a portrait of a 
lady by Orchardson which has 
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made me a believer in him. It is 
what every portrait should be—a 
picture. There is a golden deli- 
cacy about it (don’t laugh) which 
you remember distinctly when you 
feel hazy about its other excellent 
qualities. Pettie should not waste 
his talents on the felon, Eugene 
Aram. The schoolmaster has evi- 
dently been evolved from the ar- 
tist's inner consciousness, after a 
perusal of Bulwer Lytton’s sicken- 
ing romance. The real Aram was 
not a comely person at all. He 
was, in fact, deeply pock-marked. 
Sir John Gilbert makes no new de- 
parture. There is one fine land- 
scape by Vicat Cole ; and there is 
a glorious picture of Highland 
cattle in a rugged landscape by 
Davis. If Sidney Cooper could 
do anything like that! The way 
in which the hides of the kine are 
lit up by the streaming rays of the 
sun shows not only that the painter 
has a rare eye for effect, but a 
capacity to turn it to the most pre- 
cious account. If I were com- 
pelled to choose two pictures out 
of the Academy, that should be 
one, and Brett’s larger landscape 
—“ The Gray of the Morning,” I 
think he calls it—the other. Or, 
I don’t know, I might, on mature 
consideration, prefer Peter Gra- 
ham’s “Inflowing Tide.” Since he 
painted the famous “ Spate,” Gra- 
ham has done nothing so fine as 
this. I am not given to rhapso- 
dising on the subject of pictures, 
but upon my word I am inclined 
to do so when I think of the “ In- 
flowing Tide.” Standing in front 
of the canvas you may, by a slight 
stretch of fancy, imagine that you 
feel the breath of the breeze that 
accompanies the tide.’ 

As it occurred to me that Pig- 
ment had said enough about the 
Scotch landscape-painter, I thought 
it best to start him in another direc- 
tion; this diversion was effected 
by mentioning the name of an- 
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other Scotchman. He rose to the 
lure at once. 

‘Full of majesty, my dear fel- 
low, abounding in majesty, which 
is a quality one looks for in vain 
in too many of the important land- 
scapes of the year. Keeley Hals- 
well paints in the splendid old 
spirit. After everything has been 
said in his disfavour which can 
fairly be said, when the changes 
have been rung on the words and 
phrases * scenic,” “‘ want of atmo- 
sphere,” “ too black,” and so forth, 
the fact remains that he is imbued 
with a feeling for grandeur of com- 
position which is rare in these 
days, and which, when found, we 
are only too glad to make a note 
of. He grasps a subject as Turner 
and Henry Dawson did; and 
although he has not the colour of 
either of them, there is no reason 
why it should not come. He and 
Cecil Lawson* should go out 
sketching together, and their ground 
should be somewhere in the sunny 
south. Oakes, Colin Hunter—the 
gentle Colin is better this year than 
he has been since he painted 
“ Trawlers waiting for the Dark”— 
Hamilton Macallum, Frank Wal- 
ton—’ 

As he paused at this point, I ven- 
tured to suggest Hook. 

*O, Hook, of course! I was 
about to say that Frank Walton, 
Mark Fisher, Leader, A. W. Hunt, 
and Waterlow are represented by 
some really splendid work. The 
next time you visit Burlington 
House look particularly at Hunt's 
*- Sonning” and one of Frank Wal- 
ton’s landscapes—find out for 
yourself which. I am not sure 
whether Walton has not done better 
than any Turner medallist the 
schools have produced. As for 


* Since this paper was in type, Cecil 
Lawson has ‘joined the majority,’ at the 
early age of thirty. By his death the 
British school of landscape-painting has 
sustained an irreparable loss, 
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Hunt and Leader, they won the 
A.R.A.-ship long ago; whether 
they will ever get their deserts is 
quite another matter. Hook? 
Well, it is years since we made 
up our minds about him. Those 
herrings are—um—delicious ! Na- 
tural enough, Crank, my boy, for 
poor dear Frank Buckland to have 
gone into ecstasies about ’em. I 
am not sure whether | quite like 
his landscape. How one remem- 
bers the triumphs of a painter like 
Hook, who is one of the immor- 
tals! I can see into the depths of 
that wave io “ Luff, boy, luff!” even 
now. 

‘I feel,’ continued Pigment, 
after a pause, ‘that I have bored 
you more than enough; and yet 
there are plenty of other men re- 
presented at the Academy about 
whom one might get up a more or 
less intense glow of enthusiasm. 
Prinsep, having got that terrible 
Indian picture off his mind, is 
himself again. “Siward” is a fine 
work. Yeames’s “ Almshouse Wo- 
men” might have been painted by 
a glorious old Dutchman. There 
is a fine quality of colour in Sey- 
mour Lucas’s portrait of C. B. 
Birch, and “* The Favourite” is an 
admirable picture. A long way 
behind what Orchardson would 
have done had he undertaken to 
paint a similar theme, but still 
very fine. Albert Moore and Peru- 
gini ought to take their admirers 
captive by what they have done, 
especially Moore. As for Henry 
Moore, is he not getting mono- 
tonous? One gets weary of water, 
water everywhere, and—little else. 
There was some poetry in Stan- 
field’s “ Abandoned” ; and Brett's 
“ Latitude—longitude "—I forget 
the figures, or indeed whether there 
were any in the title— interesting 
enough as an experiment, will not 
bear repeating ad infinitum. Logs- 
dail will one of these days earn 
for himself the appellation of the 
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English Muncazcy. John Charl- 
ton’s picture is one of the most 
spirited representations of a hunt- 
ing scene ever put upon canvas. 
Is there another member of the 
British school, old or young, who 
could have drawn those hounds ? 
‘But I must pull up. My final 
words, Crank, shall be few. There 
is a picture by poor E. C. Barnes, 
which some well-to-do admirer of 
that clever but unfortunate artist 
ought to purchase and publish for 
the benefit of his widow. It runs 
over with humour, and could not 
fail to be popular. It is called 
“The Hope of the Family.” The 
hope is a little pickle of a boy who 
has been playing havoc with his 
school-books and slate. The boy, 
in drawing and expression, is ad- 
mirable. I really look upon it as 
one of the best of poor Barnes’s 
works. It is pleasant to find 
young Fred Villiers, the war artist 
of the Graphic, represented by 
such a worthy picture, especially 
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when I recollect the pluck which 
characterised his efforts from the 
time he began to draw for the 
illustrated papers. Woodville’s bat- 
tle picture is worthy of Regnault ; 
only that magnificent painter could 
have drawn such horses. They 
are galloping, and the action is 
true to nature, which is more than 
could be said about the action in 
some horse-pictures you and I. 
have seen. Every young draughts- 
man who has determined to make 
a special study of that noble 
animal the horse should spend a 
day or two in the society of Wood- 
ville’s superb work. To sum up, 
Crank—for, strange as it may ap- 
pear, I am getting tired of hearing 
my own voice—lI think the Royal 
Academy Exhibition is not a show 
that grows upon you ; but, like all 
collections of works brought to- 
gether by the R.A., it abounds in 
merit, and is full of interest, es- 
peci ly to men like myself. Now, 
let us go in.’ 
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THE wife and family of the Rev. 
James Nickson, Vicar of Calver- 
stone, were not the most popular 
people in the country. The Vicar 
himself was a good-natured in- 
offensive man, against whom no 
one had anything to say ; but Mrs. 
Nickson somehow did not get on 
very well with most people, and 
the children grew up more like her 
than their father. 

The fact is, the Nicksons, and 
especially Mrs. Nickson, were too 
fond of dragging into the conversa- 
tion, whenever opportunity offered, 
some allusion to the Nickson pro- 
perty, to which the Rev. James 
was heir-presumptive ; and young 
Bligh Nickson, the Vicar's eldest 
son, had, from his childhood up, 
been carefully trained in the idea 
that he was to be Nickson of Fort 
Nickson. Indeed, when he came 
of age, which interesting event 
took place a few months before 
the circumstances I am about to 
narrate, his fond mother had some 
notion of celebrating the occasion 
in a manner more worthy the heir 
of the Nickson estate than the son 
of the Vicar of Calverstone, but 
was prevented by motives of good 
feeling and economy. 

Not that this Nickson property, 
so glorified by the simple Vicar’s 
family, was in reality anything 
very magnificent. It was an estate 
of about one thousand pounds a 
year, near Calverstone, which had 
been purchased by the grandfather 
of the Rev. James—a money-grub- 
bing attorney in the town; and it 
was now in the hands of that 
gentleman’s eldest son—John Nick- 
son, a man over seventy. 


I have said that the Rev. James 
Nickson and his family were not 
very popular; but they were be- 
loved in comparison with ‘Old 
Nickson,’ or, as his enemies—and 
he had not many friends—generally 
called him, ‘Old Nick.’ And, in 
truth, a more disreputable old 
scoundrel never lived. No tenant 
had ever got a day’s grace, no 
beggar a halfpenny alms, from ‘ Old 
John.’ Having only a life-interest 
in the property, he had, for the 
earlier part of his tenure, acted on 
the principle of getting as much as 
he could out of it, and leaving his 
successor as little as possible ; and 
although during the last few years 
a great change had taken place in 
this respect, and, much to the joy 
ofthe Rev. James, heir-presumptive, 
a good deal of the previous waste 
had been repaired ; yet the estate 
of Fort Nickson could not now be 
worth much more than three- 
fourths of its original value. The 
late change for the better in the 
habits of Mr. Nickson had aston- 
ished everybody; and though it 
was generally and correctly put 
down to the influence of his young- 
est son, this did not much enlighten 
them ; for if ever father was repro- 
duced in son, Old Nickson was in 
his son Clones—generally abbre- 
viated into Cluny—Nickson. 

But here we must tell the most 
heinous of Mr. Nickson’s many 
offences against society. The 
Squire of Fort Nickson had never 
married, and yet he had begotten 
a numerous family. He had al- 
ways been a man of notoriously 
immoral life; but, when he was 
nearly forty years of age, he had 
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elevated a handsome Irish house- 
maid to a more prominent posi- 
tion in his household. This woman 
bore him, in rapid succession. five 
sons, who, when they grew to man- 
hood, were noted among the tallest 
and finest men in the county; yet 
their mother never acquired any 
ascendency over the Squire. She 
was made housekeeper; but she 
was never known to call her master 
by his Christian name; and, in- 
deed, all her life she stood too 
much in awe of that unpleasant 
gentleman to attempt to presume 
upon her equivocal position. The 
five sons I have mentioned grew 
up at Fort Nickson, with scarcely 
any education; and spent their 
time in hunting, shooting, and de- 
bauchery amongst the lower class 
of farmers and sporting publicans. 

But it was different with the 
sixth son, Cluny, who was born 
some four years after the youngest 
of his five brothers. 

For this son Old Nickson al- 
ways displayed a strong partiality. 
The mother died a couple of years 
after his birth; but Mr. Nickson 
formed no new connection of the 
kind, and devoted himself, in his 
own way, to the training of his 
youngest son. Cluny got a fair 
education, and, as he grew older, 
became his father’s confidant in 
everything, and, at the time I 
speak of, was in complete control 
of the estate. 

The Benjamin of the family, he 
never got on with his brothers. 
He despised them as ignorant 
boors ; and they looked down on 
him as a pettifogging sycophant of 
the father. And curiously enough 
there was a strange physical con- 
trast between the youngest son and 
his brothers. They, as I have said, 
were tall athletic men, while Cluny 
was a small weazened creature, 
with a cunning sallow face, and a 
head many sizes too big for his 
body, which gave him the appear- 
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ance, now at four-and twenty, of a 
man who might be almost any age 
up to forty. Some few years before, 
he had made an effort to obtain 
some kind of recognition amongst 
his neighbours, and had endea- 
voured to cultivate the acquaint- 
ance of his cousin, the Vicar; but 
Mrs. Nickson had repulsed him 
with proper pride, and since then 
he had given himself up entirely to 
the management of the property, 
which rapidly improved in his 
capable hands. 

And now one morning there 
came to the vicarage the startling 
news that Old Nickson was dying. 
Mrs. Nickson was too well bred to 
show any indecent joy, but she 
greeted her son Bligh, on his late 
arrival at the breakfast-table, with 
unusual affection ; and it was ob- 
served that she had taken particu- 
lar care with her dress that morn- 
ing. 

“The Rev. James was a kindly 
good-hearted man ; and though he 
had not spoken to his uncle for 
thirty years, yet he felt it his duty, 
both as a relative and a clergyman, 
to go and see him now; and ac- 
cordingly, directly after breakfast, 
he set out in his gig for Fort Nick- 
son. The old gentleman’s recep- 
tion of him was not very cordial. 
‘ Come to see how the place looks, 
Jim, eh? Well, well, I can’t keep 
it much longer now.’ His nephew 
protested strongly that he had no 
motive of the kind, but wished to 
make it up between them, now that 
there was so little time. ‘There’s 
nothing to make up, Jim,’ said the 
old man; ‘and if there was, we 
couldn’t enjoy one another's society 
very long now.’ 

The clergyman tried to induce 
the old reprobate to think of his 
past life, and avail himself of the 
little time left for repentance. 

‘Ah, yes,’ said old Nickson. 
‘Isn't it a pity, Jim, I didn’t marry 
her and leave an heir for Fort Nick- 
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son. How pleased your wife would 
have been !’ 

This was more than the Rev. 
James could bear; so, finding it 
useless to remain, he prepared to 
go; but, as he was at the door, 
his uncle, with an ugly leer, fired 
a parting shot. 

‘Don’t be so down about me, 
Jim. You'll find, when my will is 
read, that I’ve not been so bad as 
you think.’ 

As the old gentleman was chuck- 
ling over the discomfiture of his 
nephew, Cluny, who had been con- 
stantly with him since his illness, 
came in. The father, after telling 
his favourite son of the Vicar's visit, 
said, 

‘Cluny, boy, bring me the tin 
case out of the safe; I'm going to 
tell you something that'll surprise 
you.’ 

‘No need to bring it, dad,’ said 
Cluny. ‘I knew it these four 
years. I opened the case myself.’ 

‘Well, Cluny, you're my own 
son,’ said the father, with a look 
of mingled admiration and affec- 
tion at his hopeful offspring. 

The two looked at each other for 
a minute with a funny expres- 
sion, as the same idea passed 
through their minds. 

‘Cluny,’ said Old Nickson, as 
he turned round in bed, ‘ I'd 
give a thousand pounds to see 
Mrs. Jim’s face when the will is 
read.’ 

This pious wish was the last 
that the worthy old gentleman ex- 
pressed ; for about an hour later, 
when the nurse came to give him 
some medicine, she found him 
dead. 

And now many people, who had 
never before shown much atten- 
tion to the Nicksons at the vicar- 
age, happened to drop in; and the 
consumption of wine and cake, 
during the week that elapsed be- 
fore the day of the funeral, so far 
exceeded the weekly estimates 


that the housewifely Mrs. Nick- 
son would have felt alarmed had 
she not reflected that it was merely 
a draft in advance on the Fort 
Nickson rents. The family spared 
no expense in mourning; and, 
altogether, people who before had 
not spoken very kindly ofthe Vicar’s 
wife were disposed to admit that 
she bore prosperity very becom- 
ingly, and looked forward with 
pleasure to the reopening of Fort 
Nickson under her auspices. 

But at length the great day ar- 
rives, and all the parties interested 
are assembled in the long dining- 
room at Fort Nickson, to hear the 
will read. The Rev. James is 
not much concerned, being pretty 
sure that none of the personalty is 
left to him, and, indeed, being quite 
content with the land, which he 
considers his already. Bligh Nick- 
son has been deputed by his mo- 
ther to take stock of the condition 
of the furniture, and is doing so to 
the best of his power. Many ac- 
quaintances have come in after 
the funeral, and most of them find 
an opportunity of congratulating 
the Vicar or his son. ‘There, too, 
standing in a group apart in moody 
silence or talking among them- 
selves in whispers, are the five 
tall handsome men, the living mo- 
numents of the crime and baseness 
of the dead. No one speaks to 
them, and they speak to no one, 
but stare defiantly at each new- 
comer. 

But there is Cluny too, with a 
curious mixture of deference and 
a sense of his own importance ; 
for he is indispensable—he alone 
knows all theaffairs ofthe deceased ; 
and, after seeing every one seated, 
he is observed, for a few minutes, 
to converse earnestly with Mr. 
Barton, the lawyer, into whose 
hands he has just put the will ; and 
as that gentleman slowly unfolds 
the parchment, the lookers-on see 
that whatever Cluny has told him 
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has strangely affected the lawyer. 
Cluny then takes his seat, with just 
a faint look of gratified malice on 
his face. After conferring for a few 
minutes with his clerk, Mr. Barton 
rises. ‘Gentlemen,’ said the lawyer, 
‘I have just been more surprised 
than I have ever before been in my 
professional career. The will I 
hold is one drawn up by myself; 
and by it all the personal property 
of the deceased is to be divided 
equally among six persons, to wit, 
John, Henry, Arthur, William, 
Thomas, and Clones Nickson, 
sons of the testator, as he himself 
says. But, gentlemen, pinned to 
this will are two documents, of the 
existence of which I never knew 
until this moment. They are a 
certificate of the marriage of John 
Nickson, Esq., with Mary O’Cal- 
laghan, dated August 4th, 1842; 
and the certificate of birth of their 
son, Clones Nickson, dated Sep- 
tember 12th of the same year. The 
Fort Nickson estate, as many of 
us are aware, was settled for life 
on the late John Nickson, with re- 
mainder entail to his eldest son, 
and, failing such male issue, to his 
nephew, the Rev. James Nickson. 
As these documents, if genuine 
—and I see no reason to doubt 
it—attest the legitimacy of Mr. 


Clones Nickson, he is now, under 
the settlement executed by his 
grandfather, owner of all the real 
estate comprised in that settle- 
ment.’ 

Had a thunderbolt fallen into 
the dining-room, the company 
could hardly have been more aston- 
ished. The first to recover his 
self-possession was the lawyer, who, 
scenting a new client, congratulated 
Clones. The rest of the company 
retired more or less awkwardly. 

On investigation the documents 
were found to be perfectly correct ; 
and, from the date of the marriage, 
it was generally supposed that old 
Nickson had been induced to take 
this step by an imprudent speech 
made in his hearing by a friend of 
the Vicar. 

He had taken his housekeeper 
up to London, and married her 
there by special licence ; and such 
was his influence over her, that 
she had never divulged the secret. 

Clones Nickson broke the entail, 
sold the property, and left England. 
Even the name of the house was 
changed ; and poor Mrs. Nickson’s 
sole connection with the landed 
interest of the county now is her 
copyright in the doleful tale— 
which she not unfrequently tells— 
of ‘ Old Nickson’s Will.’ 
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CHAPTER XV. 


THE SHADOW OF PARTING. 


‘I will feed upon the poison of my deadly 
lost delight.’ 

Wirtu the astuteness of a social 
Talleyrand, Lady MHester very 
closely united the suaviter in modo 
with the fortiter in re. It was her 
business to arrange and soften mat- 
ters, to play a part to each, to 
shape projects for the future, and, 
while not appearing to restrain her 
younger daughter, to effectually 
prevent any chance meetings with 
the dangerously fascinating man 
whom she loved with that moral 
perversity Lady Hester so deeply 
deplored. 

A few days passed away without 
any signs of his reappearance ; the 
guests had left, with the exception 
of Mr. Carrington and his sister, 
and Lady Hester and Dolly were 
arranging a quiet drive into Es- 
combe after luncheon, when Lileth, 
who had joined them, could be 
taken home, and Miss Carrington 
have an opportunity of admiring 
the scenery, as well as execute 
several small commissions in the 
town. 

As they waited for the carriage, 
Lady Hester was clearly conveying 
to Mr. Carrington’s mind, in a close 
téte-d-téte, that they considered 
Gwendoline far too young for any 
engagement (by this means they 
gained time and further ascendency 
over her mind), that she was abso- 
lutely heart-whole, and they should 
be delighted to receive him as often 
as he could conveniently visit the 
Towers, so that he might have 
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opportunities of seeing and study- 
ing her, and winning her affec- 
tion. 

It was all beautifully spoken : it 
suggested the solicitude of a de- 
voted mother alone seeking her 
child’s welfare ; it was a masterpiece 
of histrionic skill, and depicted her 
as the embodiment of one of the 
most agreeable future mothers-in- 
law to be found. - Mater pulchra 
filia pulchior, that was her Jose, 
and it suited her admirably. 

‘She is such a mere child in age 
and feeling, said her ladyship as 
he resigned himself to her views ; 
‘it would be too soon, I know, to 
approach her with any hints rela- 
tive to that most important step 
in every woman’s life, marriage. 
After Christmas will be quite soon 
enough to make your intentions 
known.’ 

After Christmas! There was 
not long to wait. He agreed with 
Lady Hester that the present might 
be too premature, and respected 
her maternal sentiments. 

‘You are quite sure she has no 
penchant elsewhere ?’ he said a little 
brusquely as the carriage dashed 
round to the hall-door, and he 
watched the dawning of a little 
aggrieved smile about her lips. 

‘Positively certain. She never 
had the least vanityto make herseek 
admiration ; besides, 7have guarded 
her too well not to be able to speak 
with certainty on this point. She 
has a strong will; I’m not sure,’ 
with a little strained laugh, ‘ that 
she will even accept you.’ 

‘I must wait,’ he said quietly, 
speaking carelessly, but with an 
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undercurrent of emotion not lost 
on her quick ears; and as he spoke 
Gwendoline came down the stair- 
case, dressed for her drive. He 
noticed a slight change in her to- 
day—that she was paler than her 
wont, and less buoyant; but it takes 
a great deal of suffering to produce 
any striking change on youth’s 
bloom, and she owned to a slight 
headache. It was with consider- 
able relief that Lady Hester saw 
him assist her into the carriage, 
and take his seat by her side. But 
though they might prevent Gwen- 
doline from going out alone and 
unattended, they could not be at 
all certain that Hilliard would not 
invade the Towers at any mo- 
ment. 

‘She really must not see him any 
more,’ Lady Hester whispered to 
Dolly, as they sat together in the 
drawing-room after the carriage 
had driven away. ‘ You will have 
to get rid of him if he calls.’ 

‘Leave it to me, dear,’ lisped 
Dolly, taking up her embroidery. 
‘I know so well what to say, and 
won't lose a point. Why, they’ve 
nothing to live on; the very idea 
is ridiculous !’ 

‘Gwendoline must marry Mr. 
Carrington,’ said Lady Hester after 
a pause: ‘marriages founded on 
esteem and friendship generally 
end better than so-called love- 
matches ;’ and Dolly, with a treach- 
erous little kiss, leaning over her 
mother and wishing she was St. 
Quinten, muttered, 

‘ Of course, it’s an excellent thing 
for her: he will be a pattern hus- 
band—so much character and will. 
And I like his features, they resem- 
ble the first Bonaparte’s,’ 

‘There is no one living whom 
we have so much regard and re- 
spect for,’ shaking back her dainty 
laces ; ‘the Earl, too, was charmed 
with him.’ 

‘ Besides, it will be so much safer 
for us all,’ pursued Dolly. ‘If he 
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can assist father, and has our in- 
terests at heart, it all fits in admir- 
ably.’ 

‘And your marriage with Hugh 
in the spring will complete our suc- 
cess. But there is Derwent to be 
thought of; he worries me dread- 
fully.’ 

‘Yes,’ sighed Dolly, changing 
colour ; and, remembering the de- 
spairing and reckless utterances of 
the man she was ready to elope 
with sooner than abandon, Dolly 
felt capable of stealing out of their 
town house one day next spring 
in her Newmarket coat and low- 
crowned hat to marry St. Quinten 
at any quiet church, so long as he 
took her away after, and her nerves 
were not bruised by a family row. 
Nevertheless, she kissed her mo- 
ther again, and smoothed her cap- 
ribbons, and drew down the blinds 
as she rang for tea. 

‘You want a nap, dear, I’m 
sure,’ she said affectionately ; ‘ and 
I’m going to write some letters in 
the library.’ 

‘Do you think she really cares 
for Valentine Hilliard? asked 
Lady Hester, with a sigh, lifting 
her head from the pillow Dolly 
had just placed under it. 

‘I’m afraid she does ; she’s been 
crying fit to break her heart for 
nights.’ 

‘She must not see him again, 
Dolly. I mean to go away the 
end of the month to Biarritz, Men- 
tone, or Nice. The Hallinghams 
are at Nice, and Laura will make 
you a nice companion. Travelling 
will change your sister’s thoughts ; 
and there is a rumour that Hilliard’s 
regiment will be ordered off on 
foreign service shortly. The Earl 
has given a hint in the right quar- 
ter, and I think we shall soon get 
rid of him, at least till she is mar- 
ried.’ 

‘ And then?’ asked Dolly, some- 
what amused, opening her large 
eyes. 
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‘She will be in her husband’s 
care, not ours.’ 

‘You dear! what a shame you 
should be so worried! the anxiety 
of all this is quite telling on you.’ 

‘That girl has always been a 
trouble to me ; she was difficult to 
rule when she was younger, and 
with this new influence at work, it 
will be worse still.’ 

* Nevertheless, I think she has 
given in,” said Dolly soothingly, 
‘though why she’s so quiet and 
resigned puzzles me.’ 

* Your father has been talking to 
her; and then Dolly knew they 
had carried the day. 

* You have a nice little nap till 
they return,’ she whispered: ‘an 
afternoon sleep is so good for the 
nerves ; besides, you have to go to 
a dinner-party at Lady Ferndean’s 
to night, and must really rest now.’ 

‘Yes ; I must have a quiet two 
hours till they return,’ sighed her 
ladyship. ‘I’m so glad you got 
rid of them for a drive. That 
Miss Carrington quite wears me 
out with her accounts of her shoot- 
ing and hunting and love of sport. 
If there is one person I loathe 
more than another, it’s a strong- 
minded, vicious-tempered old 
maid.’ 

*She’s really quite zmpayadb/e, 
laughed Dolly, closing the door 
softly behind her, ‘and wears such 
thick boots—poor old thing ! 

The occupants of the barouche 
were rather silent for the first few 
miles, as they drove rapidly along 
the carriage roadway by the sea. 
Miss Carrington glanced suspi- 
ciously from Lionel to Gwendoline, 
and Lileth was absorbed in her 
own thoughts ; then the elder lady’s 
artistic perceptions were aroused 
by the beauty of the scenery, the 
height of the cliffs, the wildness of 
the sea; white masses of waves 
were breaking angrily on the shore, 
the headland and its jagged rocks 
were lashed by furious foam-crests, 


and these portents, together with 
a dull sullenness in the lowering 
sky, foretold a storm. 

‘You are very fond of the sca?” 
Mr. Carrington said, addressing 
Gwendoline, wishing to find her 
thoughts responsive to his own. 
The sound of his voice broke in on 
her dreaming, and she looked at 
him with pained startled eyes, 
whose feverish light was kindled 
by an inward flame. 

‘I am indeed!’ she answered, 
with all the enthusiasm of girlhood, 
her colour deepening, and childish 
frankness in her sensitive face. 

‘Gwendoline is a very plucky 
swimmer,’ said Lileth warmly. She 
had transferred her affections from 
Dolly since Eric rivalled Hugh. 

Gwendoline had relapsed into 
silence, as she shook her head with 
a faint sign of dissent. Was her 
life to be regulated by falsehocd at 
last? She who would have died 
for the truth, was she called upon 
to renounce it at the call of duty, 
to save her father? This man sit- 
ting by her side was to be her 
husband. She must /ry to care 
for him ; and a shiver ran through 
her as they passed the Abbey 
House, and she glanced at the old 
Gothic windows. 

Lionel was picturing her as a 
mermaid, singing her siren songs, 
and floating on that glorious ocean 
breast, which, whether tranquil 
under the silver moonlight or 
flushed with the rosy glow of the 
east, is ever chingeful and mys- 
terious. 

‘I should think she is very 
brave,’ he murmured, with a swift 
admiring glance. He remembered 
the hardened coquettes who had 
been introduced to him in society 
and deigned to be gracious—ball- 
room belles, with haughty smiles 
and supercilious glances ; the doll 
tribe, trained to represent the per- 
fection of well-bred femininity in 
snowy laces, gems, and flowers. 
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Their restless cravings for admira- 
tion, their superb nonchalance, 
their utter indifference to every- 
thing but their own self-interest, 
had moved him with weary con- 
tempt, displeasure, and ennui. 

‘Ten years ago,’ said Miss Car- 
rington, vexed at her brother's 
tone, ‘I could shoot grouse and 
partridge with the best. We lived 
then in Yorkshire, a fine old place 
among deep-blue hills, where the 
purple flush on the beeches, the 
pale-pink blossoms of the almond- 
tree, the gold of the laburnum, and 
the smell of the lilacs had a fresh- 
ness and beauty I have never seen 
surpassed elsewhere. It was a 
place to make you in love with 
Nature. I lived there with my aunt. 
Lionel was away travelling on the 
Continent. Sport then was my one 
hobby. I used to get up at five, 
and take my gun and dogs, and 
kill birds like a man; yes, and 
drink ale for my breakfast.’ 

‘You, Miss Carrington!’ cried 
Lileth, the idlest of her sex, who 
had coffee and toast in bed every 
morning, and read a novel while 
her maid brushed out her long 
hair. 

‘ You wouldn’t believe the health- 
giving effects of it, my dear,’ Miss 
Carrington said, addressing Gwen- 
doline ; ‘they were most delightful 
recollections. But I got a touch 
of rheumatic fever one season, from 
being drenched to the skin; and 
after my aunt’s death I gave it all 
up, to live with Lionel and take 
care of him.’ 

Lionel could hardly flatter him- 
self he was making much headway 
with Gwendoline. She scarcely 
noticed his remarks ; but then, he 
had so much to look forward to— 
visits to the Towers, a prolonged, 
if indefinite, courtship. He fol- 
lowed every accent of her voice, 
every droop of her eyelids; he 
noted the clasping and unclasping 
of her hands, her timidity, those 
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little unconscious impulses so dear 
and eloquent to every lover. The 
colour dyed his brow when he 
found her studying him in a dreamy 
musing way. He understood no- 
thing of the nature of girls : he only 
knew that the thought that she 
might one day love him brought a 
delicious absorption of feeling, and 
gave a fulness and rapture to life, 
surpassing anything he had ever 
experienced. Doubts, fears, suspi- 
cions gave him no mental shocks 
and shivers. He believed in Lady 
Hester, who confessedly had her 
child’s welfare at heart. So they 
played at cross-purposes, and Gwen- 
doline was especially grateful to 
him when he did not tax her in- 
genuity by exacting replies. She 
could not help admiring his cha- 
racter, his unselfish temper, his 
ideas of honour, his depth and 
nobility ; he never mocked. The 
bitterness and _ unsatisfactoriness 
that so distressed her in Hilliard, 
with whom contact was not always 
inspiriting, were never apparent 
here; but it was he who appealed 
to her sympathy, her imagination, 
her tenderness. The self-sustained 
grandeur of the one and the self- 
shattered aims and talents of the 
other formed a curious and painful 
contrast. She clung to the weaker. 

Dolly, in the mean time, had 
been interrupted in her letter- 
writing to receive Captain Hilliard, 
and, not wishing Lady Hester to 
be disturbed, took his reception 
upon herself, hoping to get rid of 
him ere her sister returned from 
her drive. Nothing could have 
been more to her taste than finess- 
ing in the present matter. He 
had piqued her vanity by his in- 
difference ; for your true flirt never 
forgives a want of admiration of 
her badinage, her tricks of dress, 
or that genial reciprocity which 
often leads to serious mischief. 
Whether or no it was merely a 
vagrant fancy of Hilliard for Gwen- 
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doline, or a serious feeling, never 
troubled her. He had never even 
singed his wings in the flame of Aer 
beauty, and he was to be dismissed 
at once for ever. 

He bowed as she entered, hold- 
ing out her little hand with the 
brightest welcome; but her answers 
to his questions were all separate 
blows, slowlyand elegantly uttered ; 
they conveyed a ladylike defiance 
and refusal to allow him to see 
Gwendoline. Hilliard was pro- 
vokingly quiet. It was his nature 
to never show when he was beaten ; 
but Dolly knew a volcano slum- 
bered beneath ; it might even blaze 
presently. 

‘It is better to be frank with you, 
Captain Hilliard,’ she said archly, 
after a pause, lowering her eyelids 
and sinking gracefully back on her 
couch, her bangles sparkling on 
her dainty wrists ; ‘but Gwen has 
quite changed her mind.’ 

A iarked expression of pain 
stole to his face, and he started to 
his feet, while Dolly leaned further 
back among her cushions, watching 
every gesture with careless amuse- 
ment, as she had often studied 
the manceuvres of a mouse in the 
claws of acat. There was a good 
deal of the diable au corps about 
Dolly. 

‘Is that her message to me— 
that she has changed her mind ?” 

The accent of passion in his 
voice warned her he was hardly 
a man to be trifled with; but she 
had disturbed his cold calmness at 
last; she could not read the un- 
dercurrent of disdain. 

‘She does not desire any en- 
gagement, I know,’ said Dolly 
quickly. ‘It was her wish that 
you should understand this. I am 
very sorry indeed,’ she ended, with 
soft hypocrisy. 

‘But she gave me her promise ; 
she vowed to be my wife ? 

‘Yes, that was the other even- 
ing,’ smiled Dolly, as he recoiled, 
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‘amid dancing and moonlight and 
music. She is saxer now.’ 

He checked his rising anger, 
and came and leant over her, 
gazing almost imploringly into her 
eyes. To think that it was silly 
little Gwen who caused all this 
commotion, and not herself! 

‘I will not be banished by any 
one but your sister,’ he said, in a 
low hoarse voice. ‘You will let 
me see her again ?’ 

‘I think it better you should not 
meet, Captain Hilliard. Scenes 
are such awfully bad form, and no 
good can come of them.’ 

‘Great God! You have no con- 
ception of what a blow like this 
means to a man!’ he muttered, off 
his guard. Her amiable silkiness 
of manner stung him more than 
rough brutality could have done. 

‘I daresay. We're always very 
indignant when we can’t have 
things our own way, are we not?’ 
said Dolly, with a shrug; ‘but so 
it is. Gwen has changed her mind, 
and we are glad, and are about 
to travel soon. Of course, it’s a 
dreadful bore to be upset like this. 
And I suppose you want to kill 
somebody, or to be killed yourself ; 
but,’ touching his arm, ‘in a few 
days you will get over it, and own 
it is all for the best.’ He was 
silent, and, by a supreme effort 
over himself, reading her look of 
triumph, he never let her guess the 
sickness of his soul. ‘ Besides, the 
idea of your taking things au sérieux / 
You were mad over Lady Amoret 
Vane last year. I should have 
thought such a woman had an 
irresistible fascination. Let Lady 
Amoret console you now.’ 

With this parting shaft Dolly 
rose and turned the conversation, 
flattering herself that he was not 
wholly unmoved by her charms. 
He wished to conciliate her. No 
enemy more fatal than a fair false 
woman ! 

When the party returned from 
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their drive Miss Carrington went 
straight to her room, and Lionel 
sauntered into the stables, to look 
at one of the hunters he thought 
of purchasing. Lileth had been 
left at Broadlands on their return 
from Escombe, and Gwendoline 
passed into the smaller drawing- 
room, where Lady Hester was 
napping. Her entrance disturbed 
her mother, who looked vexed, 
orange pekoe at times leaving an 
irritable effect on the nerves. 

‘ What voices are those, mother ?’ 
asked Gwendoline, turning pale 
and throwing off her hat, as she 
leant her cheek on her hand. 
‘Dolly is talking, for one; the 
other'—after a moment’s pause, as 
she rose and turned to her mother 
with a look of almost passionate 
entreaty—‘ the other is Captain 
Hilliard.’ 

‘Sit down, Gwendoline, and 
don’t be foolish,’ cried Lady Hes- 
ter, approaching her. ‘You will 
not go to him” as the girl tore 
her hands away. ‘I forbid it en- 
tirely. No good can come of 
your meeting.’ 

‘I must see him again,’ she 
said, with a rebellious flush in her 
eyes. The younger we are, the 
less resigned ; youth claims as its 
right an exemption from suffering. 
*Can I see my heaven, my all, 
going away from me without once 
saying good-bye ?” 

The mask of conventionalism and 
of reticence fell. All her mother’s 
undeviating severity, her own long 
absolute submission and obedi- 
ence, her promise to her father, 
availed nothing when feeling was 
once roused. 

‘You are mad!’ said Lady Hes- 
ter, standing with her back against 
the door, and trying to restrain her 
daughter’s movements, while Gwen- 
doline, crushed by her cruelty, 
wrung her hands, and burst into 
a passion of sobs. 

‘Go to your room,’ commanded 
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Lady Hester. ‘ This defiance and 
obstinacy, your ungovernable tem- 
per, make me perfectly ill.’ 

‘ Cannot you trust me, mother ?” 
she asked, with a superb flash of 
scorn and anger. ‘Have I not 
given up all for you—you who 
have destroyed my life, and robbed 
me of love? ... Take away your 
hands. Am I not still your slave 
—your martyr, called upon to re- 
nounce all that other girls claim as 
their right? You owe me some- 
thing, too—justice, kindness, at 
least. I remember all the pain of 
yesterday, and what you said. My 
nights are sleepless, given up to 
tears, and yet have I not com- 
plained ; but now let me go to him. 
When anything we love is dead, 
can we tear ourselves away with- 
out one last look ? 

‘You will repent this,’ said her 
ladyship, low in her throat, and 
abandoning her position of guard- 
ing the door, which she now knew 
was foolish. 

‘A woman would pity me,’ fal- 
tered Gwendoline, white to the 
lips, as she passed her hurriedly ; 
‘but you, when I have asked you 
for bread, have always given me a 
stone.’ 

It was the first reproach she had 
ever uttered that went home straight 
to the heart at which it was aimed. 
Lady Hester winced and moved 
aside with a strange mingling of 
remorse, and even fear. That 
simple soldier-like readiness to 
serve and obey her, as a matter of 
duty as much as love, had never 
seemed so heroic as now when 
that passionate rebuke fell from 
her child’s lips. All the terrible 
mockery and despair that life holds 
for the noble, the brave, and un- 
selfish were embodied in that brief 
sentence. Gwendoline dashed in- 
to the drawing-room, only to find 
Dolly there restlessly turning over 
the leaves of a new song. 

‘You foolish Gwen, he has gone 











long ago,’ she said, wondering if 
her sister meant to ‘ show fight’ at 
last. All this fervour and inten- 
sity in both of them struck her as 
supremely ridiculous. The idea of 
rushing about in drawing-rooms as 
if they were acting a tragedy! 
Othello dragging Desdemona across 
a stage like a tiger ready to devour 
an antelope, ere smothering her 
with the lethal bolster, had always 
made her smile. She liked women 
to be motionless, only making play 
with their eyes, and men to drop 
into their chairs as if they were 
ready-made coffins. 

Hilliard had been wondering 
what could have been the cause 
of that abrupt dismissal. Not 
girlish pride, coquetry, or wounded 
vanity on Gwendoline’s part at his 
leaving her abruptly that night of 
the ball, with the ostentatious in- 
difference that ever bespeaks the 
lover. What, then, had obscured 
her love? She ran along the 
avenue at lightning speed, and, 
panting and breathless, overtook 
him long ere he reached the gates. 
He had turned on hearing her 
steps; his eyes lighted up with 
smiles. 

‘My love! then you are not 
false to me?’ 

‘ Valentine !’ cried Gwendoline, 
trembling in his arms, as he strained 
her to his breast. ‘ My dearest!’ 

It was like a cry of sweet re- 
gained life stealing through half- 
dead lips. And she was near him 
again ; he held her in his arms in 
all the exquisite fragrance of her 
youth, with eyes tearful, passion-lit, 
and true lifted to his. He had not 
yet interpreted their mute despair. 

‘It was all a mistake, was it 
not,’ he murmured quickly, ‘ those 
lies Dolly has been telling me? 
You have come to me out here 
of your own free accord to deny 
them—to renew your promise to 
me? O child! why are you so 
fair if such lips can swear falsely? 
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And I thought to find my kiss 
alone on them to-day.’ 

His hot eyes rested on her love- 
liness, with the hungry gaze of 
one who feels it may be lost to 
him ; her mouth quivered, a sob 
rose in her throat, her features 
pale and set. She drew herself 
from his arms, pushing the hair 
from her brow. 

‘Jt cannot be, she muttered, 
turning from him so that her face 
was hidden. 


‘Great Heavens! that there 
should be such treachery in one 
so young ! 


‘ That is a hard word,’ she said, 
her head bowed—‘ that word trea- 
chery.’ 

A bitter cry escaped him. He 
had turned away from evil and 
corruption to other, higher, senti- 
ments, hoping to find in them 
truth, love, fidelity; and yet they 
had entangled him in their cruel 
sophistry, their external semblance 
of honour and purity. They had 
beguiled and snared him with 
their deadly falsehood and deceit, 
and dealt him harsher blows than 
sin. Whom and what, then, was he 
to trust ? 

‘Listen,’ he said, while she 
buried her face in her hands, stand- 
ing apart beneath the shade ofan 
old cedar. ‘I loved you madly, 
unconsciously, without an effort, 
because there was a touch of 
something divine in you, and you 
seemed to me the fairest thing on 
God’s earth. You took my heart 
by storm. When any other poor 
fellow, weary of sin and folly, 
comes to you for light and peace, 
don’t leave him also with a curse 
on his tongue. ... By an effort I 
may forget you. Men, when they 
make fools of themselves, are often 
quickly cured when they are with- 
out hope—as I am.’ 

‘If you only knew what I have 
suffered !’ 

‘The old story—suffered. You 
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never thought of my pain and dis- 
appointment. You have wrecked 
my hopes. You had a duty to me.’ 

‘Remember this, Valentine, 
when you think hardly of me, that 
I was obliged to act as I have done, 
driven into it by circumstances. I 
have thought it all out, till I’ve 
been half mad. Do not seek to 
change my decision. J have been 
Sorced to yield? 

‘When we love we must look 
both love and life in the face,’ he 
said, light flashing from his eyes 
as he noted her gaze of hopeless 
melancholy. ‘ There are no by- 
roads, no cross purposes, but those 
that bring misery, either now or in 
the future. I am here to obey you 
—a soldier’s first duty is obedience : 
to remain your lover, your affianced 
husband, or to depart a stranger, 
with the most bitter feeling of an- 
tagonism to the man who has 
robbed me of you ; to worship you 
all my life, if you consent—to die, 
if it is your will that I cease to love 
you.’ 

Obstacles only stimulate real 
passion still more in endeavouring 
to vanquish them. He knew that 
in working on her true and gene- 
rous nature her family had only 
thought of themselves and not of 
her, and, with the fatal compliance 
of youth, she had given up the 
battle. His voice stirred and quick- 
ened by emotion, he pleaded 
with all the force of eloquence and 
feeling ; he took in every view of 
the situation with that mental swift- 
ness which made him so quick to 
perceive and decide. He loved 
her more than his pride or honour ; 
he feared for her when the awaken- 
ing came. 

‘Have we not one mind, one 
thought,’ he said, an intensity of 
yearning in every accent, ‘the same 
ideas and tastes? Since our first 
look have we not been united? 
And this is marriage : not simply a 
cold formal union before an altar, 
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but a divine reciprocity, a perfect 
agreement of feeling and instinct. 
O child, come to me; listen to no 
voice but mine; find your heaven 
on my breast, you who can only 
be happy and at rest when you are 
loved.’ 

‘Do not torture me thus!’ she 
cried. ‘I have given my word— 
I have promised.’ 

‘Till I knew you, vanity, love 
of power, a need of luxury, a desire 
for glory, all had possession of me. 
If you leave me to die amid the 
snows of to-day, the regrets of what 
has been, you will drive me to evil 
—to my ruin. I am not used to 
self-denial or self-restraint.’ 

His face darkened as he spoke ; 
he was not one to brook uncer- 
tainty or trifling. 

‘That man, my cousin, shall live 
to repent the hour he robbed me 
of you,’ he muttered between his 
teeth ; ‘the day of reckoning be- 
tween us will surely come, and he 
shall learn what my hatred means.’ 

‘I swore to save them,’ she fal- 
tered, ‘and my promise, my affec- 
tion and my duty to them must 
come first.’ 

The hardness of absolute pain 
was about her lips and eyes, such 
as great sculptors sometimes give 
to the expression of their Olympian 
marbles. She reminded him of 
one of those immortals to whom 
love brings death. He saw it all 
then clearly, and cursed his cousin 
and rival who had outbid him here, 
and had bought and suborned a 
whole family. 

‘My darling, my darling, I un- 
derstand a little of all this,’ he said, 
listening to her broken accents, 
his anger fading, and drawing her 
again to him. ‘So you were not 
spared ; your innocency, genero- 
sity, and tenderness have been 
turned against you as weapons to 
strike your heart, and the truest 
ones fare the worst, as I thought 
would be the case, as I told you 
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they might one day be. , Thank 
God, I shall soon be out of Eng- 
land 

‘And do you think I feel no- 
thing ?’ cried Gwendoline, her fea- 
tures quivering and the hot flame 
mounting to her brow. ‘I would 
rather have died than appear false 
to you. You will, as you say, in 
time forget: but I shall remem- 
ber.... Can I think of you leav- 
ing England, sailing over the sea to 
that fever-stricken town, alone and 
miserable, the brightness gone from 
your face, without my heart break- 
ing? O love, I shall never change, 
really—never! Always to wait for 
your coming—to long for the sound 
of your voice—to remember the 
light in your eyes and your smile, 
and never to see you—it will kill 
me very quickly!’ 

‘If we were only going into 
action,’ he said, looking away from 
her over the sea, ‘instead of march- 
ing over sun-scorched roads and 
mountains, where no freshness, no 
verdure, is seen—no spring cr val- 
leys to remind one of England, it 
would not be so hard to part.... 
The terrible inaction and languor 
of that tropical clime maddens one. 

How I long for the word 
“charge !”—for the ring of the trum- 
pet-call—the clash and clang of 
swords—the tramp of horses and 
all the deadly paraphernalia of 
war! In that alone should I forget 
you !’ 

Her arms were about his neck, 
a smile on her poet’s face, that 
held all the patience of heroism 
and all the sorrow of thought. 

‘Good-bye; Heaven bless you!’ 

It was hard to release her. The 
old idyllic dream seemed realised 
at last amid these autumn flowers, 
beneath this canopy of leaves, 
these swift-passing clouds. 

‘If I die, recollect, beloved, that 
your face will be the last I see. 
There is no anger, no bitterness, 
left now in this parting, since I 
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have been betrayed, not in thought, 
but by necessity.’ 

And, once more strained to his 
breast, she took her farewell of 
her dead ; the nobility of sacrifice 
may have sustained her in that 
supreme moment, as, with blind- 
ing tears darkening her vision, she 
sought to return, and now and 
then he turned and waved his 
hand. 

Betrayed, not in thought, but by 
necessity! It is the story of many 
women’s lives. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
* BOYCOTTED.’ 


‘Has any one tasted my sorrow, and learnt 
to endure ? 

Bear the curse of a fate that knows 

neither design nor desert ? 
But has any one, tasting my sorrow, had 
proof of its cure, 

Stood the test of the fiery furnace, and 

come out unhurt?’ 

Mrs. BLackMoRE and Patricia 
had long been sent to Coventry, 
or, in other words, were under the 
ban of public contempt and dis- 
pleasure. Social ostracism is a 
terrible thing, especially in a vil- 
lage ; and the number of estrange- 
ments that had taken place among 
their immediate triends and neigh- 
bours had, indeed, completely iso- 
lated them from society. 

‘We shall live it down,’ they 
said at first, before the extreme 
bitterness of the position made 
itself felt, and before those who 
sat in judgment upon them had 
sought to humiliate them to the 
dust. 

After all, it was but a rumour, 
which every one could not believe ; 
a few must surely remain faithful. 
But the change of feeling evinced 
on the part of their neighbours— 
who, if they had never been very 
warmly disposed, had always been 
decently civil—seemed a very 
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thankless return for many spon- 
taneous acts of kindness and friend- 
ship; and English snubbing is 
more painful than any other, be- 
cause it is never veiled by any 
charitable artifices that lessen its 
scathing severity. There is a ro- 
bustness and vigour in the John 
Bull nature that admires the can- 
dour of plain speaking which spares 
no nerves, admits no half-surmises 
or half-truths, and makes no allow- 
ance for weakness, indecision, or 
impulse. Its coldness is sound, 
honest, unmistakable zce; itdespises 
poetry, and woe betide the offender 
that is caught red-handed in his 
guilt, and brought before the tri- 
bunal of those who feel their cre- 
dulity or respectability has been 
imposed on! It was this absence 
of sympathy, this indifference to 
the beauties of thought, expressed 
in the most classically perfect 
metre, that exiled Lord Byron, 
and alienated him from his native 
land ; his genius and temperament 
were alike antipathetic to his coun- 
trymen, and the bitterness and 
desolation that pursued him were 
as little understood as his passion 
and enthusiasm. ‘The man whose 
poetry ‘makes the blood leap’ was 
before his age ; romanticism had 
then scarcely begun its existence, 
and, awaking in Germany, spread 
to France and England, and en- 
tered into many phases of modern 
progress. If, however, on the 
other hand, the offender happens 
to be a mulatto, Zulu, Turk, Greek, 
or any foreigner whose eccentri- 
city has amused society, justice 
will be tempered with mercy. 
People love to toady to the charm- 
ing exotics who are more or less 
weeds on their own soil. Men 


whose careers would’ keep three 
serials going are treated here as 
princes, provided they are insolent, 
and admire themselves dutifully in 
mirrors as they talk, and treat their 
worshippers to doses of vulgar 
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tyranny. They labour to fascinate 
the foreigner till he is overwhelmed ; 
his art is landed to the skies, for 
they have no opinion of their own 
but running after a name, believe 
what has been paid for in puffing 
paragraphs. Give the mulatto lady 
a harp or guitar, dress her in 
red, blue, or pink, and society is 
delighted. The impudent rolling 
eyes are so full of native fire, the 
contrasts of colour are ‘so funny.’ 
The music-hall ballads appeal to 
their love of ridicule. Advertise 
the zither-player or violinist as 
having been embraced by kings 
and princes, when their répertstre 
holds but six airs, and their fortunes 
are made. Men and women of 
talent will do well to remember, 
when they enter Art’s arena, that 
they are pitted against fools— 
asses in lions’ skins—who will out- 
wit them always by superior cun- 
ning and tact. They are more 
thick-skinned, more clever in world- 
liness and imposture ; and if they 
cannot get on by jingling their cap 
and bells, they will adopt the hu- 
mility of Sir Pertinax MacSyco- 
phant in the Man of the World, and 
succeed by ‘booing.’ The dra- 
matist will go to Paris or Germany, 
form his play on some stirring 
melodrama there, reproduce it in 
England, excluding all that is re- 
fined and artistic—for the absence 
of feeling and art in his produc- 
tions has hitherto brought crowded 
houses, and he knows his public. 
This reproduction will be after- 
wards developed into a novel, in 
which some starveling ‘classic’ will 
aid him; he is pronounced a 
genius, when every situation has 
been readapted and every idea 
borrowed; while the process of 
dwarfing and degrading pays, 
because through all there runs a 
vein of humbug, venal, vulgar, and 
unpoetic ; and he has mastered 
the great secret of human success 
—the art of cheating somebody. 























Mrs. Blackmore and Patricia, 
unfortunately for themselves, had 
never learnt the science of humbug, 
or they would never have resigned 
themselves to the monotony of a 
country life. They bent their heads 
before the storm, hoping, by pa- 
tience and calm, to baffle its 
raging. They had never sought 
society, but nevertheless they 
were in a certain set, so that the 
motives which actuated people 
to pursue a hostile course of con- 
duct to them—wearisome as dys- 
pepsia, cutting as east winds— 
must have been of a powerful and 
convincing nature; and, with Lady 
Marsden offering the fullest proof 
of their truth, no loophole of es- 
cape presented itself anywhere. 
Clique, which is rampant in vil- 
lages, very soon showed its teeth, 
then raised its discordant voice ; 
a kind of intangible ‘ summing up’ 
was pronounced against them, to 
which they made no appeal. 

It was indeed a well-authenticated 
fact, which had been long running 
the round of the sensational gossips 
of the village, that Mrs. Black- 
more’s husband had been an ar- 
rested forger, who died in prison. 
Reginald Treverton’s actions had 
been such as to have destroyed 
every basis of confidence ; so that, 
after finding him wanting, he never 
could be trusted again. Was it 
from him, then, that these reports 
had originated? Mrs. Blackmore 
scarcely thought so, as he was 
anxious, for reasons of his own, 
now that he had possession of his 
letters, to keep the affair dark. 
Who, then, was hunting them 
down? The secret she had so 
long preserved was at every one’s 
mercy, and they were to be ‘ Boy- 
cotted. The hundred-pronged 
tongue of scandal scattered broad- 
cast, as it ever does, many exag- 
gerated assertions, which malicious 
busy-bodies repeated far and wide 
with eager unction ; so that, as 
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they amiably declared, ‘ the place 
should be made too hot to hold 
them.’ 

Mrs. Blackmore bore it all very 
patiently for a time. She had 
gone through the same thing be- 
fore, and she would very likely 
have to go through it again. Still, 
it did seem hard that an act of 
moral weakness, prompted by an- 
other, who escaped scot-free after 
entangling his friend in many diffi- 
culties—a crime which the victim 
had expiated with his life—should 
bear such bitter fruit. They soon 
learnt that Lady Marsden had sys- 
tematically encouraged the general 
snubbing, and had led the hue and 
cry against them. It was one of 
those cases her ladyship delighted 
in sitting in judgment on. She 
denounced the Blackmores’ con- 
duct as infamous. If they had 
such a dark history, why not have 
gone abroad, or taken another 
name and livedin London? Here 
was Derwent Heath—a dear, hand- 
some, strong-willed young fellow— 
madly in love with Patricia, a con- 
vict’s daughter! It was enough 
to madden Lady Hester and his 
father. It never struck her that 
it would have been wiser and kind- 
er to have sought Mrs. Blackmore 
first, warned her of what she knew, 
and have let them leave the neigh- 
bourhood quietly. Why could not 
Lady Marsden, blessed with a fine 
income, enjoying life and society, 
and always in the full shine of 
prosperity, have spared those who 
were in the shade, and guarded 
their cruel secret with desperate 
courage, though it preyed on them 
as the fox’s teeth on the Spartan 
lad? There is, however, an im- 
pulsive maliciousness in rich peo- 
ple of constitutional good-nature 
that, like ‘the unpoliteness of the 
polite, will break out on occasions 
like an epidemic. She it was who 
had trumpeted their misfortune far 
and wide in every ear. 
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‘We must leave the neighbour- 
hood,’ Mrs. Blackmore was saying 
one afternoon to Patricia, who felt 
more wounded than broken by the 
general desertion. 

The love of a girl like Patricia 
is a flower which only expands 
under the sun of kindness and 
hope ; and the fear pressed hard 
upon her that Derwent, although 
leal and stanch as ever, under fu- 
ture heavy pressure from his family, 
must inevitably, sooner or later, 
abandon her. 

‘It will be better to go, dear,’ 
she answered steadily ; ‘and yet 
it may be weak to allow ourselves 
to be driven away. Only I don’t 
think you can quite bear the strain 
any longer.’ 

Mrs. Blackmore rose and paced 
the floor. The recent suffering and 
mortification had begun to break 
her spirit ; she very seldom left her 
cottage or garden, her face wore 
the pale pinched look of excessive 
grief. It was hard to have lived a 
loveless life for years, to be alone, 
forsaken, a social blot, neither 
wife nor widow. Harder still not 
to have been able to share the 
loved one’s doom, not to have pil- 
lowed his poor dying head on her 
breast. Fate had flung her down 
a challenge, so that she was for 
ever torn by conflicting feelings: on 
the one side, madness and death ; 
on the other, life and patience— 
patience which is cruel as the 
grave, and is only a kind of con- 
scious death. 

She had never been a strikingly 
beautiful woman ; her forehead was 
low and broad, with a splendid 
sweep of eyebrow, denoting intel- 
lectual power and grasp ; her eyes, 
which were dark and magnificent, 
had grown harder of late, and so 
had the mouth, which looked 
colder and more disdainful, since 
she rarely smiled. She needed her 
courage more than mirth. Before, 
when younger, she let people say 
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and do their worst, bearing her 
wrongs with careless indifference ; 
but now they were striking at her 
heart. Her young daughter’s hap- 
piness was jeopardised ; the ukase 
had been issued that cut them off 
from society, and she also was 
under the ban of the world’s cen- 
sure. 

Her own spotless innocency of 
life, and the consciousness of her 
moral worth and integrity, for ever 
striving against an unjust Fate, had 
upheld her, and given a certain 
armour and strength to her mind 
that resisted unpleasant impres- 
sions, and made her rise to every 
occasion ; but now she saw the 
mistake she had made in not hav- 
ing completely retired from the 
world ; they were for ever branded 
with the terrible scarlet letter of 
disgrace. Her chief desire was 
not to face the storm, but to escape 
from its wrath—to bury themselves 
in some quiet London street, where 
no one troubled about their ex- 
istence. She felt too weak to fol- 
low out any train of reasoning; she 
paled and faded under the dis- 
covery like a plant removed from 
air and light ; for there is no sick- 
ness so deadly as anguish of mind, 
no ignominy so crushing as that 
which holds us up to public shame. 
Her life had long ‘crept on a 
broken wing,’ and she had borne 
everything with the cold and con- 
temptuous passivity of one over- 
taken by evil circumstances she 
could not control, and submitting 
to unmerited wrongs. She had 
no power to shape or prevent the 
course of events, and it was for 
Patricia she had sought to live— 
sensible, brave, sweet- tempered 
Patricia, who had so long resisted 
Derwent’s attentions, and thus 
worked him up into a state of 
dangerous desperation by her cold- 
ness and indifference. How would 
Lady Hester and Mr. Heath act? 
that was the question she now 











sought to solve. Would they cut 
them as the rest had done, with 
the exception of the doctor and 
curate, who trusted to minister 
to their temporal and spiritual ail- 
ments ?—Mr. Sievely, in particular, 
being more than ever devoted to 
Patricia, hoping to wean her affec- 
tions from Derwent Heath, and 
her mother’s mind from philoso- 
phy and speculation. 

Mr. Heath and Gwendoline had 
formerly passed many pleasant 
evenings at Rose Lea; he had 
even sanctionéd his son’s engage- 
ment; and, fullas Mrs. Blackmore 
was of anxiety and terror, her faith 
in Derwent never quite wavered. 
They had done all in their power 
to dismiss him, avoiding him when- 
ever possible. -His mad passion 
for Patricia had neither blinded 
nor dazzled her; her love was 
serious, founded on affection, and 
it was her nature to find at present 
more joy in its reflection than in 
his. Through the long summer 
days, when Mrs. Blackmore had 
been either gardening or busy over 
household matters, Derwent had 
amused himself by reading aloud to 
Patricia as she was engaged on 
her art needlework, which was sold 
at one of the ladies’ guilds, and 
added to their slender income. 
The evenings generally closed with 
music. She had no inconsiderable 
talents. She played and sang with 
exquisite taste and feeling, and 
recited with dramatic fervour. 

It was the end of October—a bleak 
desolate afternoon, the wind blow- 
ing the remaining withered petals 
off the china-asters and chrysan- 
themums, and Patricia, after advis- 
ing her mother to seek some rest, 
as she had passed a sleepless 
night, threw down her work and 
buried her face in her hands. 

She was alone now; her mother’s 
eyes were closed. Looking up 
suddenly, Patricia saw Lady Hester 
picking her way gingerly across the 
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muddy road, her skirts gathered 
tightly round her, her head loftily 
upraised. A bright spot of vivid 
colour burnt in the girl’s cheek at 
this unexpected appearance of the 
woman about whom her thoughts 
had just been busy. She dreaded 
the approaching interview; she knew 
that, in some way or other, it related 
to Derwent; and, as Lady Hester 
rang the bell, Patricia trembled. 
She had accepted, without anger 
or murmur, the necessities of their 
hard position with the philosophic 
resignation of her mother. No 
dreams of love, no romantic en- 
thralment, had ever occurred to 
the girl till Derwent crossed her 
path. She knew what life signified 
for her—that they owed their in- 
come to the kindness of an eccen- 
tric relative, who might discontinue 
it any day; and she must then 
leave her mother, and go out as 
governess or companion, swelling 
the number of that army of poor 
ladies who are little better than so 
many white slaves, and far worse 
off than servants. She had feared 
nothing; her health was perfect ; 
it was her nature to be lively and 
happy; but when her heart’s soli- 
tude was disturbed by a lover she 
soon learnt to adore, the throbs of 
hope and fear grew daily more try- 
ing than any certainty of abandon- 
ment. 

Lady Hester swept into the 
modest, prettily - furnished, little 
drawing-room, that bore so many 
evidences of the ladies’ taste, in- 
dustry, and skill, while the servant 
carried her card to Patricia. In 
spite, however, of her rising agita- 
tion, she was calmer than might be 
supposed. Patricia knew she had 
come to exasperate her, irritate and 
degrade her, as far as possible; 
but she still preserved ler soft 
calmness of manner. There had 
never been any lightness or co- 
quetry about Patricia; and it was 
impossible not to respect her sin- 
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cerity. Lady Hester was also pale, 
and angry shadows stole over her 
narrow brow as Patricia entered, 
bowing politely and seating herself 
opposite her opponent. The superb 
sealskin dolman and sables, the 
Langtry bonnet, the lifted pince nez, 
the air of vieil/e cour and aristo- 
cracy about her ladyship, affected 
Patricia not one whit. Her face 
flushed a little as she saw the veiled 
contempt of the fine slight smile. 
Here were birth, breeding, race, 
that gave perpetual brightness and 
sunshine, while millions toiled on 
in hunger, wretchedness, and de- 
spair, and dropped at last like shot 
stags. Spared all suffering, a path 
of luxury and splendour carefully 
guarded for them, they cared no- 
thing for the hopes and fears and 
needs of the people condemned to 
darkness and want, provided their 
own caste was never encroached 
on, their own order never injured. 
Patricia at that moment understood 
the feelings that kindle revolutions. 

‘ You are, of course, aware, Miss 
Blackmore, of these reports that 
have recently been circulated con- 
cerning your father,’ she said, look- 
ing straight at Patricia, this time 
through her eyes unaided by her 
glass. 

‘We have heard them, Lady 
Hester, and they do not concern 
us much.’ 

‘Indeed! What Spartan hero- 
ism ! or is itmere bravado? Really 
I admire your—what shall I call 
it >—pachydermatous nature. Such 
disgrace must have crushed me to 
the earth, I'm sure.’ 

Patricia’s brain felt on fire, as 
the icy tones caught her ear. Polite 
sarcasm always acted on her like 
a goad. Anger and indignation 
were rising. 

‘ Do you think the world is only 
made for such as you, then?’ she 
asked, with an effort at self-restraint. 
‘Are only useless fine ladies al- 
lowed to breathe in it ? 
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Lady Hester was prepared to 
swallow a smart dose of ill-breed- 
ing; but she had not gauged the 
depth of Patricia’s nature. She 
was not a creature of nerves and 
impulses, like Gwendoline—fiery, 
emotional, vehement; she could 
bear pain without wincing, and 
when ncessary offer battle. 

‘ Your father was a convict,’ said 
Lady Hester, applying her Krupp 
gun without further waste of small 
shot. ‘Am I not correct ? 

Patricia shivered all over, her 
constitutional reserve swept aside, 
her gentleness outraged. Then 
she rose, and faced Lady Hester, 
her lips growing whiter, her large 
eyes dilated. 

‘Seeing that it was your brother 
Reginald who tempted my unhappy 
father to his ruin, and who robbed 
him, profiting largely by his weak- 
ness, I think the less you say on 
the subject the better,’ said Patri- 
cia, the spot on her cheek burning 
brighter and her voice deepening, 
all the torture of that betrayal re- 
turning with tenfold might. ‘ What- 
ever my father’s sins—and they 
were great—they are surely for- 
given. He never ruined any one ; 
he was never false to friendship ; 
he traded on no one’s trust. It is 
the man who has escaped whom I 
despise !’ 

Her words gave Lady Hester a 
painful shock. She could hardly 
recover her self-possession; the 
curled lip and quietly-folded hands 
quivered ; the tables had been 
turned on her in a most resolute 
and unexpected manner ; her dear- 
estsusceptibilities had been brutally 
wounded. 

‘You are an insolent girl,’ she 
said, looking at Patricia as if the 
sight of that curling lip and height- 
ened colour riveted her gaze by 
magic ; ‘you have most misguided 
views on the matter.’ 

‘No, I have not,’ said Patricia 
coolly, ‘ because I happen to have 
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seen your brother’s letters. I took 
a copy of them before he came 
and possessed himself of them. 
If you goad us too far, if you drive 
my mother to desperation, I will 
publish them, together with an 
account of the honourable gen- 
tleman’s biography. It will sell 
like wildfire, and form a pretty 
society tale—“ An interesting and 
authentic Sketch from High Life !” 
It will reflect such glory and credit 
on you !’ 

‘You dare to insult me thus 
to my face!’ cried Lady Hester, 
shrinking under the torrent of 
words, but respecting Patricia in- 
finitely more than she had ever 
done. There was much force of 
character under that quiet exterior. 

‘I dare to confess the truth. We 
owe all our misery to your family. 
Why should I spare you? Lady 
Marsden’s enmity towards us had 
your sanction and approval. We 
have never sought or desired any 
one’s acquaintance. I know what 
you are thinking of, and the reason 
for your calling; but be at rest. 
I have written to your son and 
released him.’ 

‘Derwent! cried Lady Hester, 
who felt the flash of those bright 
eyes, with their mingled anger and 
disdain. 

‘Yes, Derwent, who loves me 
still—who refuses to give me up, 
and is willing to follow me through 
shame, ruin! You see, I play no 
underhand game.’ 

‘I will control him—forbid his 
marriage with you. O Heavens! 
that such a blight should have 
come upon us!’ she said, falling 
back, breathless and exhausted, in 
her chair. 

‘We are leaving here, Lady 
Hester ; there is no need for your 
fears. Iam as proud as youare. I 
shall never seek Derwent. I can 
do nothing more than restore your 
son his freedom, and learn to fo:- 
get.’ 
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‘ A convict’s daughter !’ repeated 
her ladyship, as if in the presence 
of a new specimen of humanity, 
with whom contact was dangerous. 

‘Yes, but a gentleman, though 
he had to stand among a throng of 
criminals. There are many viler 
men outside a prison than in it,’ 
went on Patricia, her expressive 
lips trembling with indignation. 
‘The villains who know how to 
keep within the law, and plot to 
ruin those they are jealous of—the 
men they hate, and goad to mad- 
ness, while outwardly frank and 
kind to them. They never pause 
to think of the misery they cause, 
so long as their inclinations are 
gratified, their ends achieved. 
These are the murderers who 
escape hanging, but who will never- 
theless one day be dragged down 
by the curses of their victims.’ 

Lady Hester rose abruptly to 
leave, staring at Patricia in mute 
surprise. This ordinarily cool, pale- 
complexioned, nimble - fingered 
Patricia, who seemed softand nebu- 
lous as a cloud, and more inter- 
ested in antimacassars than anti- 
pathies, had exhibited a fiery sa- 
vageness of words and manner that 
discomposed her, and baffled the 
degradation she meant to visit on 
her young head. 

‘And there are women too,’ 
cried Patricia, as Lady Hester 
advanced towards the door, ‘who 
marry for money, never overstep 
society’s edicts, and sell their 
children to the highest bidder. 
You are sacrificing Gwendoline.’ 

‘I do not care to bandy words 
with an ill-bred girl, who is not 
competent to form any opinion on 
the matter.’ 

‘Remember that the ache of 
remorse and repentance killed my 
father. He thought of us and the 
legacy of shame he left us, who 
loved him so dearly, and it killed 
him. He repented, he died broken- 
hearted—and your brother lives |’ 
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The words rang in Lady Hes- 
ter’s ears all the way home; that 
allusion to Gwendoline had sur- 
prised even more than galled her, 
it was so daring and indiscreet. 

‘These foolish children cannot 
see their own interest,’ she mut- 
tered, with a smile at Patricia’s 
warmth ; ‘but I am glad I called. 
I have brought her to her senses. 
She has released Derwent, and he 
will soon see the matter in a sen- 
sible light.’ 

No one living could be more 
absolutely passionless than her 
ladyship. If it had its disadvan- 
tages, in that others often suf- 
fered from its effect, little doubt 
remained that it added to her com- 
mon sense and general comfort. 
She was not even angry with 
Patricia ; she wished her no harm ; 
only she should take care to ex- 
tinguish Derwent’s folly. A dis- 
ciple of Tyndall or Huxley, exa- 
mining the evolutions of a zoo- 
phyte or worm through a micro- 
scope, could not have been more 
indifferent to any traces of eccen- 
tricity displayed in the creatures 
than Lady Hester to the writhings 
of those it was her business to 
wound. They affected her no more 
than burning papers a steel grate. 
This passionlessness is one of the 
chief traits of the moral vivisec- 
tor. 

As Lady Hester’s tall thin 
figure vanished in the distance, 
Patricia, who had watched her for 
a few minutes in silence, threw up 
her hands suddenly, and fell on 
her knees in a burst of weeping. 

‘Father, father,’ she sobbed, 
‘ we forgive and bless you ; but it 
és hard ? 

Sorrow underlaid the surface of 
life ; and Patricia, who always tried 
to find more to laugh at than to 
weep over, and invested the driest 
things with humour, was wearing 
her crown of pain with all the 
young strength and wisdom she 
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possessed. She never doubted but 
what Lady Hester's will would 
carry the day with Derwent; and 
she also knew that in some way or 
other the disappointment and the 
grief were curable. 

At that moment a hand rested 
on her shoulder, and she saw 
Gwendoline, who had _ entered 
through the conservatory in the 
old familiar fashion. 

‘Dear, why are you so dis- 
tressed ?’ she asked, drawing off 
her gloves, and throwing them 
down. ‘ Derwent has begged me 
to come and see you, but I have 
been prevented. I came to bid 
you good-bye before leaving for 
Italy to-morrow.’ 

‘You are going away?’ said Pa- 


_ tricia, calming herself at once, and 


kissing the round young cheek, her 
heart leaping with joy at thisallu- 
sion to her lover’s thoughtfulness ; 
the haad-pressure and the feel- 
ing in the dark eyes told her all that 
she wanted to hear. ‘And you 
have not turned against us—we 
who have lately been as isolated 
as St. Simon Stylites ?” 

‘T have been ill,’ said Gwendo- 
line quickly. ‘I could not leave 
my room. You wouldn’t think so 
to look at me. Turned against 
you? What nonsense! As if it 
was your fault! And even if you 
were a great sinner, instead of 
being what you are—a love—could 
it alter my affection ?” 

‘May you stay with us this 
evening?’ asked Patricia, with a 
grateful responsive glance; ‘ but 
remember, the unhappy are never 
very good companions.’ 

‘May I? Rather! No one 
controls me now. I do and say 
what I like; so ran away from 
the packing up and Dolly, who 
is in tears over something; I 
believe she and Hugh have quar- 
relled lately—ran away to say 
good-bye to my poor old people, 
the children, the sea, and you, 














although sometimes I don’t leave 
the house for days together.’ 

‘Ah!’ said Patricia dryly, not 
altogether deceived by this mock 
gaiety, ‘a masterly inactivity is the 
sort of thing to go in for in this 
world, and lots of selfishness. . . . 
Well, they owe you your liberty at 
least ; they haven’t shown much 
delicacy of feeling, I must say. 
Hilliard had gambling debts, of 
course—all army men have—and 
he’s got into the way of paying 
other people’s debts for them too— 
a bad habit; and you, without 
being hardened by a couple of fast 
seasons (I saw your face the night 
of the ball, and if ever a girl was in 
love you were then), must, for some 
reason or other, listen to your 
mother, and send him away—near- 
ly dying yourself of fever. Poor 
thin little face ! where have its roses 
gone ?” 

‘ Worldliness, you know, is latent 
in all of us,’ said Gwendoline 
slowly, as if asserting an interest- 
ing fact. ‘Look at grandpapa; 
he is engaged to an actress.’ 

‘You have been delirious, and 
the name on your lips night and 
day was not—Lionel. My dear, it 
cannot end well: worldly wisdom 
is so often a mistake—it will be 
the ruin of two, nay, three lives.’ 

Patricia was kind, even loving, 
but not to her could Gwendoline 
make any lachrymose confessions. 
She was no longer a child yielding 
to the impulse of the moment ; fer- 
vour and simplicity were changed ; 
she had resolved to be mute and 
make the best of things, and Pa- 
tricia, for all her tact and gentle- 
ness, was too self-controlled to be 
quite sympathetic. The outward- 
ly smooth surface of fashionable 
life must remain smooth still ; all 
discussion was distasteful to Gwen- 
doline. 

‘Only think, Pat, I’m deve- 
loping a talent for tapestry-work 
at last,’ she said, taking Patricia’s 
VOL, XXXI. 
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hand in hers; ‘and I want you, 
please, to promise me never to re- 
fer again to—what cannot be 
helped.’ 

‘ Tapestry !’ smiled Patricia ; ‘yes, 
like the work of a copying clerk, 
it rests one, doesn’t it? and if one 
dreams over the Middle Ages, ‘hat 
also neutralises thought.’ 

‘The fever has cleared my 
senses very satisfactorily; it has 
reconciled me to tapestry, at any 
rate,’ putting her hand to her 
brow. ‘Everything is so much 
easier now ; and if we go to Italy 
that will complete my cure.’ 

‘Will it? I’m not so sure of 
that—it’s the place to visit if one 
is happy and beloved. I'd rather 
bear our dismal autumns, and 
wind-blown shores, and gray dull 
skies here, if the contrary were 
the case.’ 

‘And I am happy and beloved,’ 
said Gwendoline, breaking off her 
musing suddenly, her delicate face 
flushing, and every trace of nerve- 
less dejection flown from her 
manner. ‘Don’t you know you 
told me once I was common- 
place? so I am. Let us both be 
commonplace, and leave senti- 
ment alone. Is it too much to 
ask for some music—and tea ?’ 

‘Music? By all means,’ said 
Patricia,moving towards the piano ; 
‘and here is something that is 
rather apropos, considering that 
you will soon make this fair land’s 
acquaintance.’ And then she sang 
in her clear young voice : 

‘ Connais-tu le pays ou: fleurit loranger, 


Le pays des fruits d'or et des roses ver- 
meille, 
Ou la brise est plus douce, et l’oiseau plus 


Tr, 
Ou dans toute saison butinent les abeilles ? 
Ou rayonne et sourit comme un bienfait de 
Dieu 


Un éternel printemps sous un ciel toujours 
bleu ? 

Hélas, que ne puis-je te suivre vers ce rivage 

reux, 

D’ou le sort m’exila! C’est lA que je vou- 
drais vivre, 

Aimer, aimer, et mourir!.... 

E 
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As the last sounds died away, 
Gwendoline knew why Patricia 
had said it was better to remain 
beneath gray dull skies and near 
cold wind-blown shores than, with 
a dead heart, dwell on images of 
beauty and bliss amid the eternal 
spring of fairer, warmer climes. 
Then she rose, as if shaking off 
the thraldom of a dream. 

‘Thank you, dear,’ she said, 
bending over Patricia as she closed 
the song ; ‘ and now try something 
livelier, please.’ 

If the shadow that will in future 
follow her footsteps and haunt her 
thoughts is a sense of lost hap- 
piness, she has at any rate the 
good sense neither to obtrude it 
on others, nor to let them guess 
its existence. Peace is. often grant- 
ed when one has been very near 
death ; for the life that has ebbed 
and flowed and burnt in fitful 
flashes finds at last unspeakable 
relief in rest and silence. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
DECLINED WITH THANKS. 


Do ty had never been given to 
tears ; she hated weeping, because, 
in the first place, it spoilt her com- 
plexion, and, in the second, because 
it argued a degree of moral weak- 
ness detrimental to success. She 
had ever received disappointment 
and mortification with a lurking 
irony that robbed both of their 
sting, and could no more make a 
study of sorrow than of algebra. 
Superficial as she undoubtedly was, 
never addicted to even meretri- 
cious sighs and sobs, or any form 
of that simulated emotion which 
is to beauty what roulades are toa 
song, or the frame to a painting, 
she owned there were yet limits 
to repression and endurance, and 
the cruel letter she held in her 
hand, and had indeed bathed with 
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tears, was inflicting the sharpest 
mental gashes she had ever ex- 
perienced, while dealing the most 
consummate destruction to her 
pretty waxen bloom. It was one 
of those agreeable documents that 
extinguish hope and require no 
reply. It was the beginning and 
end, the alpha and omega of a love- 
comedy that threatened after all to 
end in unconventional tragedy ; 
it was the finale of a love episode, 
when a requiem is chanted, and 
Cupid is shrouded and coffined, 
while sorrow and rebellion avail 
nothing. 

When Eric St. Quinten’s worldli- 
ness and passion came into colli- 
sion, and telescoped each othermost 
effectually, the former triumphed, 
and Dolly was to be dismissed 
as a pleasant memory—nothing 
more. 

The girl, in her feeble shallow 
way, loved him, and also the mys- 
tery and deceit of their intrigue. 
That he was forbidden fruit, while 
she belonged to Hugh Desmond, 
gave the affair a piquancy and 
flavour delightful to her instincts. 
She was prepared to sacrifice 
everything to be his wife ; but she 
had the prudence and foresight to 
retain Hugh, if only with a silken 
thread, as a dernier ressort, and, 
while not openly breaking with 
him, drifted into one of those 
convenient lovers’ quarrels men, 
as a rule, admire not, during which 
she could goad him to resign her, 
if necessary, if Eric, who wooed 
her at intervals, were really deter- 
mined to make her his wife. Dolly 
could not understand principle, 
candour, loyalty ; she had always 
trusted to artifices to save her; 
but the awakening had at last 
come, and the only consolation 
that presented itself was that at a 
glance, a word, Hugh would re- 
turn to his sworn allegiance and 
slavery—come back, as she often 
laughingly told Gwendoline, like a 

















naughty child that wants to be 
forgiven. She was as wholly des- 
titute of poetry as imagination ; 
the sea never beckoned her to 
seek relief in the allurement of its 
wild waters from life’s fevered 
misery. Dolly’s ornamental grief 
was becoming more than intense; 
it made her take down her long 
hair and toss it over her shoulders, 
and study fresh attitudes in her 
glass ; made her sip eau-de-cologne 
by day and drink chloral by night. 
Her self-love was bruised; her 
heart—what there was of it— 
quivered ; but she felt no murder- 
ous desire to kill her happy rival— 
the fortunate girl Eric had selected 
as a wife. All the fancied blessed- 
ness she had lost was not woven 
into a frantic picture of despair 
and woe. Dolly was of the nine- 
teenth century, and understood 
life. She would have the strength 
to go to the wedding, and not 
faint or make a scene, kissing the 
bride very tenderly after the cere- 
mony ; hoping Eric saw the mis- 
take he had made, and hardly 
grow thinner for her loss; but at 
these early moments Dolly suffered 
as the doll tribe generally can 
suffer—with due regard for the ap- 
proved fitness of things, and her 
own appearance and future com- 
fort—as she took her farewell of 
love and hope. 

‘ He might have told me all this 
himself, instead of writing me a 
horrid, cold, unkind letter,’ she 
muttered, in a crescendo of ad- 
jectives, and crushing it in her 
hand. How it pained her! The 
pretty lips twitched, and large 
tears rolled down her cheeks. 
Pain was a new sensation to Dolly ; 
she wondered why it did not cure 
her folly and misplaced affection, 
like a moral cautery searing a 
wound in delicate flesh. She paced 
the floor of her bedroom, in her 
pale-pink tea-gown, her hair down, 
and every atom of powder washed 
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off her face by her tears. Shat- 
tered and dilapidated, she was yet 
more womanly than she had ever 
been. 

‘ Words aren’t half so bad as 
writing ; and I might have had a 
chance of fascinating him finally, 
and have changed his decision,’ she 
cried aloud, ‘cruel cold-hearted 
creature !’ 

Such was her moan—to fascinate 
a worldling finally ; it said a good 
deal for her belief in her own 
powers of attraction. This grief 
was the nearest approach to hys- 
terics she had ever known; the 
dizziness about her brain, the sobs 
in her throat, the utter prostration 
of will, proved she was only a 
daughter of Eve, a woman who 
loved. She sat at her desk, still 
holding the letter, resolving to 
answer it — it would be soothing 
to write to him—then suddenly 
spreading it open before her, her 
elbows on her desk, her hands 
pressed to her brow, she read it 
through again to the end. Eric, 
who was not gifted with much 
epistolary ability, wrote ungram- 
matically, and had never till now 
exceeded a modest two pages. 
His letters invariably contained but 
few flowers of fancy or rhetoric ; 
this one was heavily perfumed 
with strongest tobacco-smoke, and 
ran thus: 


‘Marlborough Chambers, Piccadilly, 
‘October 3oth, 

‘My dear Miss Heath,—You 
may have already heard that I have 
left your neighbourhood ; and as 
you may have wondered why I 
took no especial leave of you, I 
will hasten to explain the reason 
of my hurried flight. I am afraid, 
dearest Dolly (will you forgive me 
for calling you this for the last 
time ?), we have both been very 
foolish— regular crass idiots, don’t 
you know! We vowed eternal 
fidelity; we had _ rose-coloured 
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dreams; we had electric shocks 
that bewildered us, and were as 
dangerously delightful as summer 
lightning. But were those vows 
fulfilled we should both be utterly 
miserable and uncomfortable, re- 
gular social failures, for the rest of 
our lives. I saw where to draw in. 
By Jove! shall I ever forget those 
pastdays—a hot autumn and a 
beach, scenery, rides before break- 
fast, after breakfast, moonlight 
chats? The days whenonehasloved 
can be reckoned ¢red/e in joy ! I will 
confess to you, darling (the tuberose 
I stole from you the other day is 
still alive, and by my side), that I 
am selfish. All men are, in fact, 
except fellows now and then in 
novels. The wife I must marry 
must have money for us to get 
along comfortably. I love the plea- 
sures of life, and adore society and 
the “sweet shady side of Pall Mall.” 
Besides, to have been radically out- 
and-out treacherous to such a rat- 
tling good fellow as Hugh, who 
quite adores you, would have given 
me lifelong remorse. You, also, 
are made for the world. Money 
is indispensable to us both ; we can- 
not ignore that fact. And what, 
after all, is love but an evanescent 
dream, often bitter-sweet and fatal ? 
Its storms and convulsions would 
shatter us; and when /hey were 
over where should webe? I have 
heard you say you liked to be chic, 
to be en évidence (these French terms 
suit our case so nicely) ; and, after 
all, life resolves itself into these 
two phases—what is chic and what 
is not. My dear girl, the house 
we live in, the clothes we wear, the 
servants who wait on us, the horses 
we ride and drive, the books we 
read, our tastes, our luxuries, all 
proclaim us either one or the other. 
Where, then, is sentiment by the 
side of chic? Fancy you going to 
the Boat-race in a shabby bonnet, 
or to the Opera badly gloved ; or 
imagine me wearing secondhand 
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garments, and sending my tailor, 
if I met him, into a fit! This is the 
gist of my argument. So, my dear- 
est best-loved Dolly, my best friend, 
if I may so call you, Fate is too 
hard forus. Fortune is ever fickle, 
as well as blind. Regrets will not 
injure our digestion, like bad cook- 
ing. Sacrifice will grow endurable 
in time, when social glories are 
ours. I shall seeyou in your Court 
dress, in all your dazzling loveliness, 
and grasp Hugh’s honest hand 
without a pang of conscience. You 
will wear the Desmond diamonds 
—you know, sweet one, you adore 
diamonds ; whereas the few I pos- 
sess—do not smile—are in that 
sacred treasury which only my uncle 
guards, and he alone knows what 
it costs me to keep up the interest ! 
You love me too well, you are far 
too noble-hearted, to wish to drag 
me down.’ (Here Dolly sobbed 
aloud, and threw herself back in a 
rigid attitude of despair.) ‘ Suppose 
I took to playing high at Monte 
Carlo, and drinking—for I should 
do something desperate, perhaps 
blow out my brains, were I unhappy, 
what a prospect for us both! Let 
us forget, then, that too adorable 
past. We are of the world (and 
though Cupid is a rosy little god, 
he never provides one with a din- 
ner or glass of Vermouth), not 
creatures of a cloister, like Abelard 
and Héloise, or romancists, like 
Paulo and Francesca; and what 
was the end of their insanity? It’s 
all very well for poets to say love 
is life; but what about the bread 
and cheese in lodgings? After 
this you will not be surprised to 
hear I have proposed to Lileth 
Marsden, who accepted me on the 
spot, her mother going into a dead 
faint, and then embracing me ten- 
derly. Weare to be married next 
May.’ 

‘ Twelve pages full of torture to 
tell me that !’ cried Dolly, her lips 
quivering. ‘Marriedin May! .. .’ 














‘I have exchanged into another 
regiment not ordered on foreign 
service, and I daresay both you 
and I shall meet in the spring per- 
fectly resigned; and the less we 
dwell on our past spooniness the 
better—it will make the future less 
difficult; it was that last valse, 
Dolly, the music and you, made 
me think of heaven. I hope you 
will forgive me if you think I’ve 
not acted altogether on the square ; 
but this long explanation will, I 
hope, make all clear, and I know 
you like dear Lileth. We shall 
go to Switzerland most probably 
for our honeymoon, so make it 
up with Hugh ; a husband is useful. 
He’s awfully, insanely fond of you ; 
he’s been lately otf his feed, and 
I’ve seen him look at his pistols in 
a way I don’t approve of. Don’t 
think I allude toa possible duel 
between us. That's all very well 
on the stage. Good-bye now, my 
lost love ; farewell, dear dreams of 
a radiant past that holds my fondest 
memories, and in which my hap- 
piest hours were spent! Needless 
to say I’m out of spirits. Write 
me a line to tell me I’m forgiven 
and that we still are friends. Ax 
revoir.—Y ours truly, 

‘Eric St. QuINTEN. 


‘Send a line by return of post 
please to my club in St. James’s- 
street. By the bye,I can get you 
an invitation for that ball you were 
speaking of. I pleaded so suc- 
cessfully with Lady Seaborne at her 
five-o’clock tea yesterday,she made 
me stay to dinner, and promised 
to get you an invitation.’ 


‘Declined with thanks, that’s 
what it means,’ muttered Dolly, 
with a little tremulous laugh ; then 
she dried her tears with spasmodi- 
cally nervous jerks, and realised 
the position. ‘Write to him, in- 
deed ! not very likely ! with a sud- 
den burst of furia femina and 
wounded pride. ‘Cruel man, how 
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I hate him, but still adore him! 
O, I did love him 

She locked the letter in her 
desk, its odour of smoke pro- 
faning her Christmas cards and in- 
fecting her pretty perfumed paper. 
Caprice, which was the only form 
of love Eric could understand, 
saw nothing but realism, luxury, 
fine brands, superb clothing. Po- 
verty and ugliness must soon have 
quenched the only fires caprice 
knows ; for it claims to be its own 
law, and has neither depth nor fidel- 
ity. Those who have suffered alone 
can love; neither Dolly nor Eric 
was capable of soaring above ca- 
price. She must retain Hugh at 
allhazards now. How different the 
characters of these two men! One 
thirsted for virtue,the other for vice. 

‘It might, after all, be worse,’ 
sighed Dolly, brushing out her 
hair, and carefully dressing it her- 
self. She will write to her old 
lover, and summon him again to 
her side. 

Poor Dolly, who was a fascinat- 
ing little make-believe creature, 
phlegmatic and unirritable when 
things went smoothly, had there- 
fore come out unscathed from 
love’s fiery furnace. Hugh will 
adore her more in the end than 
Eric—he will appreciate her atti- 
tudes, her idle, useless, attractive 
fancy-work, her light sopranosongs, 
her dainty dresses, her social 
charms. She will cajole him with 
her tricks and endearments like a 
sportive kitten, and never be found 
out in any blunders, and be free 
and irresponsible, enjoying herself 
under any situation; her beauty 
will fetter Hugh to the end of the 
chapter. Better be in subjection 
to him with heaps of money, 
than knocking about the world 
with Eric and a baggage-wagon ; 
better bea queen of society and 
her husband’s pet, than have any 
talent, any ideas, feeling, energy, 
art, or strength of character. Wo- 
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men were intended to be lovely dolls 
and be taken care of; men, the 
lords of creation, but in reality 
their slaves. This was how clever 
Dolly read life’s enigma. The 
rare and delicate flowers in her 
bouquets de corsage will be crushed 
against many men’s breasts in ball- 
rooms, her large dark eyes will 
destroy many men’s peace of mind, 
her ivory brow will sink on their 
manly shoulders in the giddy 
dance, and Dolly will have her 
barouche, her maid, her opera- 
box, continental tours, town and 
country mansions—always. Why, 
then, care to be aught than love- 
ly, silly, false, and shallow—a sen- 
sualist to the core and make- 
believe till death? 

Opening her desk again, she 
penned the following note : 


‘My dear Hugh,—Why do you 
never come and see me? I was 
very angry with you the last time 
we quarrelled. Still, I do not 
mean to pretend that I shall zever 
forgive you. Call here after din- 
ner. I really don’t know if we 
are engaged or not. Of course, if 
everything is to be over between 
us, the sooner I understand it the 
better —Yours fondly, 

‘ Dotty.’ 


The result of this was to make 
Hugh order round his dog-cart, 
and dash over in hot haste to the 
Towers before, and not after, din- 
ner. 

‘Little pet, how I’ve misjudged 
her! he muttered. ‘She's only 
coy. She don’t mean to break a 
fellow’s heart.’ 

Dolly had time to recover her 
complexion and spirits, hoping to 
lure him back to allegiance and 
folly. All life’s enjoyments, glo- 
ries, and luxuries must be paid for 
in some way or other. Eric, after 
all, was right. 

* Marriage would be more amus- 
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ing than living here,’ she thought, 
remembering the Desmond dia- 
monds; and Hugh was really a 
superb fellow, with no warped 
views of life—no jarring suspi- 
cions or high-flown expectations ; 
the man to be faithful to an oath, 
and find his wife fair after years 
of placid disillusions. 

When Hugh presented himself 
at the five-o’clock tea, Lady 
Hester, who had just returned 
from her interview with Patricia, 
received him warmly. 

‘Delighted to see you, Mr. 
Desmond,’ she said, holding out 
her hand. *You have seemed 
quite a stranger lately.’ 

He smiled, his face brightening 
as he realised that the cloud threat- 
ening his happiness had passed. 

‘I might have gone away for 
good, and never returned, if— 
where is Dolly? I’m longing to 
see her.’ 

Lady Hester knew then her 
fears had not been wholly ima- 
ginary. 

‘She’s with her maid, I expect, 
arranging matters for our leaving 
England.’ 

* You are going away ?” 

‘Yes; we start for Italy to- 
morrow.’ 

‘I shall hope to look you up 
there. I want Dolly to settle what 
month our wedding shall take place 
in the spring.’ 

And then, with a rush of eager 
words, he described the force of 
his affection in a way that en- 
chanted Lady Hester; it was 
really charming. This was the 
result of her having trained her 
daughter in the way wherein she 
should go. She had inspired love 
in the right quarter. The sanctity 
of affection and the flavour of 
riches blended admirably. 

Both daughters off her hands 
ere another season came round 
proved a perfection of generalship 
on her part that flattered her self- 











love. Gwendoline’s attack of 
fever had discomposed her; but it 
had passed, and with it her self-tor- 
turing folly. What would become 
of society if a poetical haze of the 
Shelley school were allowed tq ob- 
scure its admirable philosophy ? 

‘You have our entire consent, 
Mr. Desmond,’ she said smilingly, 
as Dolly entered the room, gazing 
at Hugh with her pretty air mutin, 
and then lowering her lashes as he 
approached. ° 

Lady Hester, who saw evidences 
of suppressed emotion in the work- 
ing of his features, was too delicate- 
minded to wish to spoil the rap- 
ture of the meeting by intrusion. 
She withdrew in dignified sympathy. 

Hugh’sstrong hand seized Dolly’s 
tiny rose-leafone,and nearly crushed 
jt in his grip. The trembling lips 
to-day entreated a kiss; the tiny 
waist had never seemed more 
sylph-like and embraceable. 

‘Why have you sent me into 
banishment, you little fairy?’ he 
murmured; while Dolly, sighing 
dreamily, and leaning indolently 
back in her chair, rewarded him 
with one of those mischievously 
tender smiles he found irresistible. 

‘I’ve been madly jealous of St. 
Quinten—l’ve longed to challenge 
him to a duel. I bottled up my 
fury as long as I could, but the 
struggle and the pain have nearly 
killed me.’ 

‘You don’t look like dying, at 
any rate,’ said Dolly demurely, 
resting her hand on his coat-sleeve. 
‘You foolish fellow! You are 
like a naughty boy that comes to 
make it up and be forgiven. You 
used to like me to say cruel things 
to you, and told me you couldn’t 
bear a spoony sort of—aw—crea- 
ture.’ 

Her laugh was still forced, but 
he did not perceive it. 

‘One word, Dolly. 
care for him ?’ 


Did you 
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‘Who—Eric? No, of course 
not. I liked his waltzing; but 
one can’t waltz every day, can 
one? And, after all, wasn’t he 
more a sort of showy lay-figure, to 
be held up for a tailor’s edification, 
than a woman’s love ?” 

It was as if an idol had descended 
from its pedestal to enchant him. 
Dolly perfectly understood the na- 
ture of this good-tempered giant. 
She never risked any imprudence 
or sentimentalism. He likedagirl 
to be frank and jolly, averse 
to tears, and fond of comic songs. 
She had been hitherto very 
chary of her kisses; but to-day 
she was more indulgent. Dolly 
had the cleverness which will 
adapt itself to a man’s mood, and 
give him everything but sympathy. 
Soft and kitten-like, she entranced 
Hugh. 

‘My darling, my pet!’ he said, 
fondling her. 

He meant to load her with pre- 
sents and delicious surprises. He 
never guessed that she was sold 
and he had bought her ; that this 
make-believe love was all she had 
to offer. The truth would have 
iced his blood and warped his noble 
faith. 

‘And you'll stay and dine with 
us on our last day here ?’ pleaded 
Dolly, rejoiced that danger was so 
far averted. ‘Mr. Carrington is 
coming from London, and will take 
us over to Italy. He's so fond of 





Gwen. Wesha’n’t have a courier 
now. He will see to everything 
for us.’ 


Hugh as yet knew nothing of 
Hilliard’s unfortunate attachment. 
His friends lately had left the Ab- 
bey House in the most sudden and 
unexpected fashion. 

‘ Almost too young, isn’t she, for 
an engagement? She might change 
her mind, and fall in love with 
some dark-visaged child of the sun 
over there. 
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Dolly laughed this time more 
heartily, lifting her eyes to his. 

‘I am so tired of our humdrum 
life here,’ she said dreamily, while 
Hugh’s lips wandered to her brow. 
‘I want sunlight, gaieties, mirth, 
pleasure. How foolish people 
are to wait till they are old to 
learn life’s sweetest secret! You 
and I are ballroom lovers, Hugh. 
We shall be fond of dancing, shall 
we not? I’m quite sure, however 
angry you might feel with me, that 
a lovely waltz would restore good- 
humour to both of us.’ 

‘You're right, Dolly. You take 
a sensible view of things. There’s 
no need for us to scrape and save, 
and, as you say, lose the best of life 
in making a fortune : no, it is here, 
beneath our hands, ready for us to 
grasp. We'll go in for society.’ 





’"Twixt Shade and Shine. 


Dolly glided from his side, the 
colour stealing through her ivory 
skin. A poor lover meant sad, 
serious views of life—a suburban 
villa, omnibuses, chronic mortifica- 
tion and struggles. And why 
should she not waltz with Eric now 
and then? 

‘Don’t you think I could have 
a diamond introduced just here?’ 
she asked, after a slight pause, 
showing Hugh her gold locket. 
‘It’s so very plain as it is.’ 

‘ Give it me,’ he answered; and 
Dolly slipped the chain off her 
neck, and handed him the locket. 

‘You shall have something else 
besides a diamond when it is re- 
turned—my likeness,’ he whispered. 

‘O, tha-anks !’ cried Dolly, clasp- 
ing his hands; ‘ that will be wortha 
hundred diamonds ! 


[To be continued. ] 

















OUR AMATEUR DRAMATIC CLUB. 


By HAL LOUTHER, 


—_+——_ 


I Hap been to see a celebrated 
actor, about whom the whole town 
was raging, and came away from 
the theatre stricken with that fear- 
ful malady—stage-fever ! I longed 
to strut and fume about in spangled 
clothes, and, as- most of my ac- 
quaintance had seen the same 
performance, I soon found that I 
was not alone in my yearning sick- 
ness after self-glorification ; in fact 
an epidemic had broken out, and I, 
with the rest of my stricken friends 
—poor victims !—formed ourselves 
into an amateur society for the 
modest purpose of hurling profes- 
sional artists from their usurped 
position, and correcting all that 
was wrong in our national drama. 

You see we were not at all ego- 
tistical O dear, no; amateurs 
never are ! 

We made it a rule to visit a 
theatre as often as we could, and 
generally in a body; we flippantly 
criticised actors who had been 
students of their art for years; we 
laughed at the serious portions of 
the play, and looked grave at the 
comic parts. The little stage tricks, 
by which an audience—poor ignor- 
ant mortals!—were deluded into 
applause, had no effect on us; no, 
they could not blind us by such 
artifice; we were too knowing, 
we were ; for were we not one 
and all self-elected kings of the 
craft, and duly anointed with the 
sacred oil of vanity ? 

We drew up rules and regula- 
tions, appointed a stage-manager 
and prompter,—O, we knew what 
we were doing, we did,—and en- 
gaged a large room for rehearsals. 





Then came the business of select- 
ing pieces; and O, the bickerings 
that ensued! One proposed Ham- 
Zet, with himself for the melancholy 
Dane. This, of course, was in- 
stantly objected to by half a dozen 
other Hamlets, each one asserting 
that Ae was the only fit and proper 
person to represent the royal luna- 
tic. Not that any of them knew 
anything about the part; but the 
innate consciousness of their ability 
was so great they felt that they 
had only to learn the words and 
the ‘reading would come by na- 
ture.’ One overgrown youth, whose 
mild and lamb-like figure was in- 
habited by the spirit of a vampire 
of the most bloodthirsty disposi- 
tion, pooh-poohed such classic 
plays altogether, and proposed 
The Blood-red Knight as the sort 
of thing to entertain an intelligent 
audience with; but as we were no- 
thing if not classic, his suggestion 
was scouted; whereupon he re- 
tired from the council-board into 
an obscure corner, whence he 
glared upon us with a look that 
seemed to contain in a condensed 
form the scowls of all the villains 
that ever played at the ‘ Vic.’ 

In the midst of our council one 
of the members entered ; he had 
been to a theatre the night before, 
and had seen a piece he thought 
would suit us. True, the play had 
not many good parts in it; but 
those required acting. The profes- 
sionals, in his opinion, had not 
done justice to them; but that, of 
course, would be remedied by us, 
so he proposed Richelieu. The 
suggestion was hailed with delight; 
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books were purchased and read ; 
and then we proceeded to cast the 
play. 

Many were the applicants for 
the leading part, Richelieu; for 
the news of our having opened a 
Thespian hospital had increased 
the number of our patients amaz- 
ingly. One wheezy little fellow 
claimed it because he had heard 
that Macready always embellished 
the part with a cough. Now he, 
the member in question, had a 
chronic cough, and what could be 
more natural than that? Another 
claimed it because he had weak 
knees and prematurely white hair! 
Our young friend of the vampire 
disposition thought the part was 
his, because in one of Richelieu’s 
speeches the words occur—‘ Blood- 
hounds, I Jaugh at and defy you, 
ha, ha, ha! And that method of 
declaiming was just in his line. 
However, the ‘title-ré/e,’ as the 
critics say, was settled at last to 
the satisfaction of one party and 
the visible discontent of the rest. 

Huguet, the treacherous captain 
of the Cardinal’s body-guard, fell 
to the lot of the vampire, as the 
only part likely to appease his 
thirst for imaginary gore ; and how 
he gloated over the effect he would 
create with the line ‘I never miss 
my mark,’ especially if he could 
work in that grand climax, so en- 
deared to the heart of every melo- 
dramatic heavy man, ‘/Za, ha /” 

The most difficult part of all to 
dispose of was the foppish De Ber- 
ingham. Our light comedians 
could see ‘no fun in it ;’ but, after 
a deal of persuasion, one of them 
accepted the character on condi- 
tion that ‘ On this occasion’ should 
be printed opposite to his name, 
after the manner of condescending 
actors. 

The male portion of the cast 
complete, then came the question 
of ladies. Would we have pro- 
fessionals? No; they wouid only 
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fetter our actions ; and, as we were 
bound to set the world on fire, the 
glory of the incendiarism should 
be all our own ; so it was finally 
arranged that two of our most 
effeminate young gentlemen should 
play Julie and Marion de Lorme; 
and thus our rehearsals began. 

A costumier was applied to, a 
theatre engaged, and one eventful 
day found us, after a short journey 
from London, in a quiet little town 
celebrated for its beautiful sur- 
roundings and mouldy theatre, 
where was to take place the blood- 
let of cur ambition. 

Passing across a large green, we 
came face to face with the theatre. 
The outside—as seen by daylight 
—was dismal enough, but the in- 
side was worse. The boxes frowned 
at us, the gallery had a squalid, 
workhouse look about it, and the 
pit seemed to breathe an orange- 
peel and earthy breath. The 
scenery was faded and patched, 
draughts of air came rushing 
through holes and crannies laden 
with rheumatism, while a few rays 
of light stole through some dirty 
window-frames, as if the prying day 
were slyly taking a peep at the 
new candidates for lunacy. 

After a while we sallied forth to 
inspect the town, or, more properly 
speaking, to be ourselves inspected, 
and did we not deserve the notice 
we thirsted for? Who could mis- 
take the genius of our embryo tra- 
gedian as he stalked along, his left 
hand swinging gracefully by his 
side, and his right poised elegantly 
in the breast of his frock-coat? How 
martial his step, and his face how 
solemn and severe! why, it was a 
perfect churchyard of gloom! As 
we stopped for the hundredth time 
to admire our names in the bills, a 
few boys gathered round and stared 
at us. Presently we moved on- 
ward, when we heard one of them 
remark, 

‘Who are they ?” 














‘ Why,’ was the reply, ‘ they must 
be the actor-fellows coming to the 
theatre to-night.’ 

‘Do you hear that?’ asked our 
gratified tragedian ; ‘there’s popu- 
larity for you! Let us walk by them 
again.’ 

We were dressed in good time, 
and struggling with each other for 
glimpses at the audience through 
the peep-hole of the curtain. The 
gallery was pretty well filled, and 
several people were in the pit, 
looking as if they had blundered 
in by mistake, and were half 
ashamed to go out again; but the 
boxes were empty, save for the dis- 
engaged members of our club, who 
had assembled in full force; and 
as we watched their radiant looks, 
and saw those ominous hand-rub- 
bings, we felt what mercy might be 
expected from them. 

The band, which was supplied 
by the lessee, did not seem to pos- 
sess that neighbourly feeling which 
should always animate a band of 
instruments ; it was a battle of in- 
dependence among them, for each 
one ceased playing whenever he 
felt inclined, and as he always re- 
commenced where he had left off, 
the effect was not harmonious, to 
say the least. 

Just as we were about to ring 
up, it was discovered that Julie 
had not arrived. Every one had 
been so interested in himself that 
no one had missed the male heroine 
of the play. Here wasa dilemma! 
What was to be done now? No 
one could answer. All we could 
do was to stare at each other, and 
see the blankness of our own faces 
reflected in the rest. In the midst 
of our amazement, the stage-door 
opened, and the delinquent stood 
revealed. 

Now, Julie was one of those mis- 
taken amateurs who fancy no pro- 
fessional player goes on the stage 
without first taking a strong dose 
of brandy to steady the nerves. 
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He had listened to the stories of 
the celebrated this or that, who 
were supposed to act best when 
under the influence of liquor, and 
was weak-minded enough to be- 
lieve them. So, as the time ap- 
proached for the performance, he 
became nervous, and the thought 
occurred to him that he might in- 
fuse a little soul into his faltering 
genius by sucking inspiration from 
the brandy bottle In a moment 
we saw his plight, and, with one 
accord, we hurried him off to the 
dressing-room, to bathe his head 
and drown his acquired inspiration 
in soda water. 

The curtain rose upon the first 
scene, discovering De Mauprat, 
Baradas, Orleans, Claremont, Ma- 
rion, and the rest. As my eye 
wandered about, I could not help 
noticing the absurd figures around 
me, for each one seemed to have 
appropriated the wrong dress. 
Orleans, who was a little thin man, 
was completely lost in his velvet 
jacket and trunks, the latter being 
worn so long they had all the ap- 
pearance of unique trousers. Ba- 
radas was a tall stout fellow, who 
had squeezed himself into a dress 
which would have been a tight fit 
for even little Orleans. I was the 
Claremont, and, being the worst 
figure in the scene, I had, of course, 
with all the vanity of a little man, 
chosen the most conspicuous dress, 
thereby drawing marked attention 
to a pigmy form all boots, wig, hat, 
and sword, and with bloom enough 
on my cheeks to have turned a 
whole garden of white roses into 
a deep red. The gentleman who 
represented Marion looked very 
well. The effect of the get-up was 
somewhat marred by his every now 
and again feeling for his trousers- 
pockets. Becoming irritated at 
the laughter in front, he managed 
to increase it by flinging himself 
in dignity into a chair, and cross- 
ing his left leg over his right ina 
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most masculine way. Add to the 
picture large heads in meagre and 
scrimpy wigs, with small features, 
looking smaller still under the ob- 
scuring influence of heavy mous- 
taches and artificial bridges of eye- 
brows, and you will have some- 
thing of an idea what we looked 
like. 

However, the time for me to 
speak was drawing rapidly near— 
in fact, most uncomfortably so. My 
first impulse was to try and run 
away, my second was to wish for a 
trap-door in my boots through 
which I could escape unseen ; but 
whilst I was hesitating, my cue 
came. I heard it given casually, 
then it was repeated louder, after 
which it was hurled at me; then it 
appeared as if a crowd of voices 
were pelting me with it. I tried 
to speak, but could not; my lips 
parched, my tongue clove to my 
mouth ; and I could only gasp, as 
my chest rose and fell like a stormy 
sea. All I had to say was, ‘Take 
your sword to Richelieu; he gives 
gold for steel when worn by brave 
men.’ Yet I could not remember 
a word ; I felt that my mind was 
on the point of fainting, as I saw 
a mass of grinning faces dancing 
about, with innumerable gas-lights 
for untiring partners. At length I 
felt myself moving, and thought I 
was making for the wing, instead 
of which I walked into the orches- 
tra, from which I was summarily 
ejected by the enraged musicians. 

After a failure so ignominious, 
all I could do was to hide myself 
in the ‘ flies,’ and glare at the rest 
of the performance. 

All went pretty smoothly till 
Huguet’s appearance. The vam- 
pire, determined to make an im- 
pression on his first entrance, had 
arrayed himself in a full suit of real 
armour! He stretched out his 
mailed arm with a sudden jerk to 
receive De Mauprat’s sword after 
he had made the arrest, when lo! 
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he could not draw it back again, 
neither could he move his legs— 
something had gone wrong with 
the elbow and knee joints; and 
there he stood pointing like a 
radiant finger-post, and as immov- 
able as if he had been nailed to 
the stage, till the prisoner De Mau- 
prat, pitying his groaning gaoler, 
suddenly lifted him up and carried 
him bodily away. 

Richelieu was very well made 
up, and he had thoroughly mas- 
tered the text; but his elocution 
was of that throaty, croaking na- 
ture, that he seemed to be—like 
the stage tyrants of old-fashioned 
melodrama—perpetually consign- 
ing his voice to the deepest dun- 
geon. However, he could speak, 
and that was more than I had done. 
Joseph, his pious attendant, was a 
strange compound : he was a stout 
genial fellow with a shaven crown, 
and a face so streaked with lines to 
give him an elderly appearance, 
that it looked like a railway map. 
His nervousness showed a peculiar 
phase of character, which was, that 
where he should have been most 
serious in his manner, his features 
were constantly on a broad grin, 
so that in the later portions of the 
play his sympathy with the Car- 
dinal’sfallen and crushed condition 
was the reverse of his intended 
effect. 

The end of the first act had 
rather a startling effect on the 
audience. 

Poor Richelieu was sadly ham- 
pered with his Julie, whose sen- 
tences were every now and again 
punctuated with embarrassing little 
hiccups. When the time came for 
her to kneel at the Cardinal's feet, 
with her lover De Mauprat, she 
suffered her head to rest on her 
bosom as if fast asleep. De Mau- 
prat, seeing this, aroused her rather 
roughly ; whereupon the young and 
lovely Julie, waking up, dealt her 
lover such a blow that the sound 








was heard all over the house, and 
the line of his Eminence, ‘Go, be 
lovers while you may!’ was re- 
ceived with a shout of laughter. 

In the third act another incident 
occurred the reverse of what the 
author intended. 

De Mauprat, burning with indig- 
nation at his supposed wrongs, 
undertakes to slay Richelieu, and, 
full of that purpose, seeks him out. 
There stood the wrathful young 
hero resplendent in armour. On 
finding that the helmet was much 
too large for him, he had stuffed it 
with his necktie, collar, cuffs and 
socks, and a piece of brown paper. 
After taxing the priest-minister with 
treachery, he winds up the speech 
with ‘ Expect no mercy, behold De 
Mauprat!’ and throws back the 
visor to show his face. In doing this 
portion of the business, his action 
was so energetic and jerky, that 
over toppled the helmet and out 
rolled the unexpected padding! 
Richelieu’s patience was even proof 
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against this event, but he suc- 
cumbed to the next. He had vin- 
dicated his conduct, and called 
forth his ward to substantiate it 
with ‘What ho, Julie—Julie de 
Mortemar! Lo, my witness!’ when, 
to his astonishment, Marion popped 
on, and, in the loudest of stage 
whispers, said, ‘Do the best you 
can with me; Julie’s too tipsy to 
come on again.’ From that mo- 
ment our play was treated as a 
farce. The balloon of our vanity 
was punctured, and that night we 
retired to rest sadder and, I hope, 
wiser men. 


ADVICE TO AMATEUKS.—Never 
imagine, when you see any article 
badly made, that you, without any 
knowledge of the craft, can make 
a better. Creep before you walk ; 
select plays within the range of 
your abilities ; and, above all, never 
encourage lady-like young gentle- 
men to play female parts. 


































AFTER SHIPWRECK. 
By J. A. OWEN, 
AUTHOR OF “A RAILROAD IDYLL,’ ETC. 


——-- 


On Friday afternoon, March 31st, 
the Royal mail steamer Douro 
touched at Lisbon on her way from 
Rio to Southampton. I took pas- 
sage by her, and went on board 
more depressed than I ever remem- 
ber starting on a sea voyage be- 
fore. As I have lived in New 
Zealand, the Sandwich Islands, and 
Tahiti ; besides having visited San 
Francisco four times, and journey- 
ed through the West Indies, across 
Panama and up the Mexican coast, 
I am not without experience in 
sea travel ; and I generally dread 
accidents on the railway more than 
the dangers of the ocean. This 
time, however, it was otherwise 
with me. For two consecutive 
nights I had had the same bad 
dream. In it everything belong- 
ing to the house in which I seemed 
to be living appeared to be falling 
about my ears ; the paper hanging 
in shreds down the walls, and ruin 
everywhere. 

In spite of reason and common- 
sense, these dreams troubled and 
haunted me, making me feel ap- 
prehensive and uncomfortable, like 
‘the shadows of coming events.’ 
I spoke of them to a friend in Lis- 
bon, who went to the steamer with 
me. 

Going down to dinner that even- 
ing, Mr. T., whom I had met at 
the Braganza Hotel, asked if he 
should take a place for me at the 
table beside his daughter, as I was 
travelling alone. Later on, she 
and I were sitting drinking tea be- 
side the poor lady from Rio who 
afterwards lost her husband in the 


collision, and we talked of the 
voyage as far as Lisbon. The 
steamer had arrived there about 
four days late, and, it was said, 
the captain had received orders 
from the Mail SS. Company, by 
telegraph, to hurry on as fast ashe 
could, so as to make some amends 
for lost time. 

Opposite to us at the table sat a 
German, a Vice-Consul, who joined 
in our conversation, and that in a 
most dismal and _ill-foreboding 
tone. 

‘We've got to a bad part now,’ 
he said ; ‘if we come to grief here, 
nothing can save us.’ 

‘But we are not thinking of 
coming to grief,’ I objected ; ‘don’t 
suggest such a thing.’ 

‘I shouldn’t wonder if we do, 
though,’ he went on ; ‘and if any- 
thing happens, there’s a rocky coast 
all the way now, and nothing to 
help us.’ 

‘ Don’t prophesy evil !’ we said. 

‘Well, things have gone wrong 
all the way from Rio, and I don’t 
feel easy.’ 

We left our melancholy fellow- 
passenger and went on deck. 

‘What a dismal Job’s comforter 
that was !’ said Miss T. 

*O, that comes of drinking tea 
and claret together,’ I replied jok- 
ingly. ‘He had a tumbler of vin 
ordinaire standing by his teacup.’ 

Next day the sea was rough, and 
we were both very sick. I came 
on deck, however, for a few mi- 
nutes. Whilst there, Captain Kemp 
came by, and asked me kindly, in 
passing, if I had had a good night. 














Then Mr. Atherley, the fourth 
officer, being near me, I asked him 
if there was any library on board. 
He replied no; but added that he 
had plenty of books, and would 
lend me one. The book he brought 
was Paul Wynter’s Sacrifice, 1 did 
not read one page of it, after all ; 
but later events fixed its title 
strongly in my memory. 

‘I wonder any one takes toa 
seafaring life,’ I said to Mr. Ather- 
ley ; ‘it always seems to me a most 
wretched one; and I have seen 
a great deal of it.’ 

‘I wonder so, too,’ he replied ; 
‘it is hard enough ; and the worst 
of it is, one is fit for nothing elsé 
after some years of it.’ 

We chatted a little more: his 
face and manner pleased me; and 
I felt drawn to him, as he spoke, I 
fancied, sadly. So much so, that 
when I went down to my cabin 
again, I thought much of him, and 
speculated mentally as to his cha- 
racter, and why he had come to 
sea. 

I had a story for boys in writing 
at the time, of which, strangely 
enough, I had said to a friend be- 
fore leaving England, ‘My hero 
will go with me to Lisbon, and be 
wrecked on the way home.’ 

He and the young officer became 
mixed up in my thoughts as I lay 
sea-sick in my berth. 

The sea was heavy and rough, 
“but the night perfectly clear, and 
there was moonlight. ‘It will be 
rougher yet,’ said the stewardess ; 
‘we are getting near the Bay of 
Biscay.’ Wishing to lie as easily 
as possible, I completely undressed 
myself, which is not my custom at 
sea. I have generally prided my- 
self on being prepared for emer- 
gencies, and had then close at 
hand a change of warm garments 
to put on for the night. I neg- 
lected to do this that evening, feel- 
ing so utterly exhausted, and was 
nearly asleep, when, a little before 
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eleven o'clock, I heard a crash, 
which sounded only like broken 
glass and scantling from my room, 
in which I was alone. It would 
not have roused me, but for the 
sound of many feet running on 
deck and down the steps. I jumped 
up, looked out, and, putting on a 
cloak, ran to the companion lad- 
der. 

I shall never forget the sight of 
the men, who had got there before 
me, darting back into their cabins 
to seize their clothes. ‘Is it an 
explosion, or what?’ ‘Collision 
was the reply. I ran into my room 
again, grasped my skirt, in the 
pocket of which I knew my purse 
was, another cloak, and a small 
bag, leaving my watch and some 
other articles of value lying in the 
berth, and rushed up on deck, 

There all was confusion, I man- 
aged to get on my skirt, whilst a 
man dragged on his garments at 
my side, leaning against a deck- 
house. Then I remember putting 
my hand in his for a moment; I 
did not know who he was, but I 
was alone. I felt no panic, but 
believed death was near to us all, 
in fact inevitable, as they said we 
were sinking. A moment later 
Captain Kemp came past. ‘To 
the boats ; the women in first !’ he 
cried, sending Mr. Atherley, whom 
I followed closely, on to the port 
fore lifeboat. He pulled me up on 
to a high hencoop, having given 
orders in a firm steady voice for 
the lowering of the boat; making 
me sit down, because I wanted to 
jump in before she was level and 
steady. More women, boys, and 
some men got in, and they bid us 
sit low in the boat. In lowering, 
her rudder was broken ; the steamer 
was rolling, the sea heavy. One 
end of the boat went down more 
rapidly than the other, and we felt 
certain we were going to the bot- 
tom. It was an awful moment, 
but with care we reached the sur- 
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face safely. Then there was no 
knife or hatchet at hand to detach 
our ropes from the ship, and the 
confused curses and cries for one 
were dreadful. Whilst I was fumb- 
ling in my little bag for a penknife, 
a boy passenger produced one from 
his pocket, and we were detach- 
ed. A wave having separated us 
from the sinking vessel, there was 
a hunt for rowlocks, which were 
found all in a bundle, tied together 
at the bottom of the boat, whilst 
we were sitting on the oars. The 
oaths from some stokers were hor- 
rible, and I believed we had not a 
single seaman amongst us, as the 
men could not manage the oars 
properly; and when I told one 
man he was rowing in an opposite 
direction from the others, he 
cursed me, and told me to hold 
my tongue. One coloured man 
shouted, ‘Where we _ going?’ 
another lamented his lost property 
on board the steamer, and even 
wanted to return, as she had not 
yet sunk. A boy anxiously begged 
us to ‘trim sh'ps,’ as we were all 
down on one side. Several voices 
shouted, ‘Who'll take command ?’ 
and one or two tried to keep order. 

At last we settled down a little, 
and it seems we had a seaman on 
board, who managed to steer 
with an oar, which a landsman 
could not have done. But where 
to steer to was the question. No 
one knew what had become of the 
steamer which had run into us. 
The engines in both vessels had 
gone on for a few minutes, and the 
Douro had her fore-topsail set. 
They rowed for a little. I think I 
was the first to cry,‘I see a ship 
with lights, and she has a light at 
her masthead.’ Seated high, on 
some oars, I could see her. Then 
we saw another vessel, which seem- 
ed all dark, near to the first. A 
voice cried next, ‘Those are dis- 
tress signals ; she is sinking !' Soon 
rockets went up into the air from 
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the lighted ship; there was an ex- 
plosion ; cries and shrieks followed, 
and we saw her go down, head 
foremost. We were then making 
for the dark-looking vessel. A few 
minutes later we saw the Douro 
go down stern foremost. We could 
see no other of our boats ; the sea 
was heavy, it was hard pulling 
against the great rollers; and we, 
who had left in the first boat, did 
not know how many of our com- 
panions might be saved. ‘ Have 
you left any one behind on board ?” 
asked a lady who sat beside her 
husband, as her hand grasped mine. 
‘No, thank God!’ ‘Are your fa- 
ther and mother here?’ I said to 
two boys behind me. ‘ Yes.’ ‘ Ah, 
thank God ’ We had talked a little 
in this fashion, and tried to make 
each other more comfortable, feel- 
ing sure one of the two vessels we 
saw would pick us up. But when 
the shrieks and cries of the drown- 
ing sounded in our ears, I con- 
fess that I felt my courage ready 
to forsake me in case we should 
be tossed about much longer. 
When at last that friendly third 
vessel—which seemed a very ark 
of safety, God-sent—was reached, 
and a voice from the deck bade us 
go back and try to pick up some 
of the drowning men, I remember 
holding up my hands mutely, as 
though to beg the captain to take 
us in. Afterwards I excused my- 
self mentally for this, by the fact 
that our men seemed most of them 
worthless in an emergency, and our 
boat was full and seemingly leaky. 

‘We have women and children 
on board,’ our steerer shouted 
back. 

Then a line was flung out to us, 
and we managed, with some diffi- 
culty, to get safely alongside. 

Seeing a rope-ladder close to 
me, I disobeyed the order ‘Sit 
still; none of you move! and, 
dropping my little bag, which con- 
tained some things very precious 











to me, and which I did not hear 
of again, I grasped the ropes firmly 
and climbed up. ‘ Why didn’t you 
take your bag in your teeth?’ said 
a sailor to me afterwards. I feared 
to lose my own hold; and bags, 
however valuable, seemed worth- 
less whilst lives were being lost so 
near us. Every moment's delay 
might be costing one of these. 
After all, our boat was turned 
adrift, they told me, and I heard 
that Captain Turner of the Hidalgo, 
our rescue vessel, blamed the men 
for doing it, as she was a good 
lifeboat. 

Climbing that ladder was easy 
work at first, but near the top it 
puzzled me, there being so little 
purchase for the feet. Men above 
pulled me on, however, and then 
two strong arms lifted me bodily 
over the side, and placed me 
gently on the deck. 

I shall never forget that moment 
as long as I live! ‘Thank God? 
was all I could say as the man 
bade me go into the cabin; and 
I hurried down, only too thank- 
ful to obey this time, and to get 
to some place where the awful 
sounds of the sea could not reach 
me. 

I was the first from the Douro 
to go down into the saloon of the 
Hidalgo. Up to that time I had 
had my wits about me; but my 
head received a knock—in climb- 
ing up the ship’s side, I think it 
must have been—and I suddenly 
seemed bewildered, and not to re- 
member that passengers from the 
second steamer might have arrived 
already. On the seats round the 
tables at the further end sat pale 
worn-looking women ; one or two 
of them with children in their arms. 
At one end was a man with a face 
expressive of the greatest suffering. 
A woman had her hand bound 
up. They all sat as silent as death, 
and looked curiously at me as I 
entered the saloon. 
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‘What a weird strange-looking 
lot of cabin passengers! It seems 
like a scene from Coleridge’s 
Ancient Mariner, I thought. They 
appeared to be fully dressed, whilst 
I was conscious of still wearing my 
nightdress, although covered by a 
skirt and ulster. Having clam- 
bered up by the ship’s ladder, I 
was there some minutes before the 
others—who went through the 
slower process of being hoisted up 
by ropes—followed me: whilst a 
few had taken refuge in the chart- 
room on deck. 

‘Are you passengers ?’ I asked, 
after looking at them all. ‘Si, si, 
sefiora,’ several voices answered 
mournfully. Then I looked again 
at the man, who showed me his 
white handkerchief full of blood. 
‘ This is some consumptive patient 
taking a voyage for his health,’ I 
thought. 

‘Where is this ship going?’ 1 
asked next. ‘To Hull.’ 

The steward came in just then, 
so I asked him if he had a berth 
to spare, thinking I should be going 
on to Hull also ; and, as my cloth- 
ing was so scant, I should be glad 
to keep quiet there. 

‘ The berths are all disengaged,’ 
he answered. 

‘Then where do all these people 
sleep?’ I wondered. 

Soon a fire was lighted in the 
little stove, and our Douro passen- 
gers began to pour in. ‘Ah, you 
are there ‘Where is So-and-so ?’ 
and the like greetings passed. One 
young wife, with her child in her 
arms, and a strong kind husband 
elsewhere, said, ‘ I’ve lost every- 
thing—everything.’ Near her, in 
sad contrast, sat a lady, the picture 
of mute despair, watching with 
hungry eyes the entrance to the 
cabin. She had been put into one 
of the boats whilst her husband, 
who was not very strong, had been 
unable to follow ; or waited for an- 
other boat which might be less full. 
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‘Is there o hope?’ she would 
ask in a heartrending tone, from 
time to time. By and by she was 
persuaded to retire to one of the 
state rooms. She has since told 
me that hope did not utterly for- 
sake her until nearly two days later, 
when, finding her sitting in the 
same attitude in a dark little room 
in Corunna, I took both her hands 
in mine, and the look of sympathy 
and sorrow in my face told her she 
need wait for him no more. 

She told me that one circum- 
stance pained her much. On the 
seat of the boat in which she gout 
away a large space was occupied 
by a portmanteau, brought there 
by a passenger. The boat was 
small, and it put off from the sink- 
ing ship, leaving her husband be- 
hind. The last she heard of him 
was from a man who said he had 
seen him trying to pull another 
poor fellow, who had tried to get 
into a boat and failed—being left 
swinging by a rope—back on to the 
steamer’s deck. 

Captain Kemp was seen walking 
on the deck with Lady Becher’s 
maid. She was panic-struck, and 
refused to be thrown into a boat as 
her mistress had been, and into 
which Lady Becher’s sister had 
leaped, a distance of ten feet. 
After that, a man told me he saw 
the captain filling out an air appa- 
ratus which he wore. 

Mr. Atherley was last seen try- 
ing to lower a boat; but he failed 
to accomplish it, owing to one of 
the davits being injured. Both he 
and the captain refused to enter any 
of the boats, as some persons were 
still on deck. They nobly sacrificed 
their lives for me and for others. 

‘ Greater love hath no man than 
this,’ said the Master. 

The second boat. which reached 
safely, was badly damaged as to 
her bows. A few minutes later all 
in her must have been in the water. 
She held about twenty-five persons. 
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They had to bale with hats, boots, 
and shoes. No plug was in, and 
the baling-buckets were worthless. 

Seven boats, in all, arrived from 
the Douro, some of them probably 
in better condition than others, 
and the later ones had seamen 
with them. 

When I regret the things I lost, 
which might have been saved, as I 
saw so many ofthe latter arrivals with 
their clothes on and bags in hand, 
I remind myself that if those of us 
who got off first had not been as 
prompt as we were, more might 
have perished. Some of us have 
been called ‘plucky ;’ but those 
were the truly brave who helped 
others off into the boats, and de- 
liberately waited till the last; some 
of them to be seen no more, others 
to fight with the waves until they 
were picked up. The last boat 
reached the Hidalgoat two or half- 
past in the morning. 

The German, whose forebodings 
had been so sadly realised, arrived 
with a torn coat, and tired, pale 
look. 

‘We thought you a prophet of 
evil over our tea that night,’ I said 
to him. ‘I little thought then 
what was before us.’ 

‘I knew something would hap- 
pen,’ was his reply. ‘I have been 
miserable all the way. One comfort 
Ihave now is that I came alone. My 
wife and our five children were to 
have been with me, but we altered 
our plans at the last moment. Had 
they been there, some of us might 
have been lost.’ 

By and by there was talk of the 
second steamer, the one which had 
run into our own, and I began to 
understand that the people, seated 
there so quietly, were mostly 
Spaniards, and they had arrived 
half an hour before us, in the only 
boat belonging to that vessel which 
reached safely alongside. Later 
on, the lifeboat from the Hidalgo 
picked up fourteen more persons, 
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all found clinging to their wreckage. 
Whilst our losses numbered twenty- 
four, since reduced to twenty-two, 
theirs numbered thirty. They 
were much nearer the Hidalgo 
than we were; but, instead of hur- 
rying the people into the boats, as 
our officers did, theirs seemed not 
to have estimated the damage their 
vessel had received, for they first 
sent off a boat with seamen to re- 
quest Captain Turner to stand by 
in case of need. Before this boat 
could return to the steamer, they 
saw her go down head foremost. 

The woman, whose hand was 
bound up, had nearly lost her 
fingers. The pale man was the 
Spanish doctor. He sat there, 
brave and patient, although he 
had sustained compound fracture 
of the shoulder, and his breast was 
injured. Presently Captain Ugarto, 
who had been picked up by the 
Hidalgo’s lifeboat, was carried 
into the cabin, and laid down by 
the fire, completely insensible. 

* He’s the best man ever breath- 
ed,’ said one from his ship, as we 
used means to restore warmth and 
consciousness. At first this was no 
easy matter. One of his officers 
was helped in next. A great piece 
had been torn out of his leg, under 
the knee, and he was suffering 
much. We applied balsam to the 
wound and bound him up. 

The poor injured doctor dragged 
himself painfully towards these 
two, trying to give directions ; but 
he could only speak with difficulty. 
The surgeon from the Douro had 
not yet arrived, as he was in the 
last of the boats, and was looking 
about for swimmers amongst our 
wreckage. Five of these were 
rescued, after being full half an 
hour in the water. Soon another 
insensible form was brought in, and 
this proved a very difficult case. 
After throwing up a quantity of 
salt-water, he was relieved. At 
first we feared he could not re- 
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cover. His hands were wounded, 
too, with clinging to the bulwarks. 
Then came four poor drenched 
creatures, exhausted with the 
struggle for life amongst the waves. 
We put them into the empty berths 
with warm blankets, rubbing and 
cheering them as best we could. 
Three of these told their story in 
the Zimes and other papers. 

No one has sung the praises of 
that good, patient, little motherless 
babe, about fifteen months old, 
whom Miss T. received into the 
boat, and who never complained 
or fretted the whole weary uncom- 
fortable night. Its mother had 
died near Lisbon, and two young 
men, its father and its godfather, 
were bringing it home to its grand- 
mother here. It slept on the seat 
as though in its bed, and sat up 
and munched its dry ship’s-biscuit 
contentedly, amongst all the strange 
faces, without a murmur. The 
godfather lay on the floor near it, 
wrapped in a blanket. He had 
arrived on the Hidalgo with no- 
thing but ashirt on. A sailor lent 
him trousers. Fortunately for 
poor suffering humanity, there is 
the God given sense of humour, 
which often relieves the nervous 
strain in one direction, that might 
otherwise prove too much for us. 

A gentleman—who had been 
fortunate enough to escape, not 
only fully clothed, but with a white 
flannel nightshirt, as well as his 
warm ulster—lent this destitute 
young man the former garment, 
with the express condition that he 
should return it in the morning. 
‘ Alas’ thought I, ‘he could better 
spare it now, whilst he has dark- 
ness and a blanket to cover him.’ 
The lender was less magnanimous 
than Mrs. Bonham, who, having 
put down her ulster somewhere, 
heard of it later as being worn by 
a sailor, who declared he meant to 
stick to it, although he restored a 
piece of string which was in one of 
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its pockets. She refrained from 
even asking for the cloak, as she 
had a sealskin jacket and a skirt, 
whilst he was almost naked; and 
some days later he was seen pa- 
rading the streets of Corunna in it, 
with apparently no further addition 
to his toilet. 

One elderly woman, still juve- 
nile in her aspirations, made me 
laugh too, by mincing and bridling 
up to a gentleman who had been 
in the water, and who sat struggling 
in an effort to make himself look 
presentable. Directing his atten- 
tion to a warm embroidered dress- 
ing-gown she wore, the only fault 
of which was that it did not fit 
tightly to her figure, she observed, 
‘ This ain’t very prepossessing, but 
I’ve saved my hat too.’ 

Talking of hats, a lady in one boat, 
which was fast filling with water, 
asked a Portuguese, sitting oppo- 
site to her, to give her the stiff 
Derby hat he wore to bale with. 
He persistently refused, till some 
one snatched it off, and it was then 
discovered, to the amusement of 
my friend, that he had positively 
another warm cap in his pocket, 
which he hastily drew forth and 
clapped on his head. 

To return to the scene in the 
cabin. In about two hours’ time, 
Captain Ugarto, having come to 
himself, sat up and began talking 
rapidly, and with much gesticula- 
tion, to a Spaniard who sat near. 

‘What is he saying?’ I asked a 
neighbour. 

‘He is declaring that his vessel 
was not at fault: that she showed 
her red light, and the Douro 
neglected to show her green one,’ 
&c., was the reply. 

‘What was the name of the 
steamer which ran into us?’ 

‘The Yrurac Bat,’ was the an- 
swer. 

The wounded doctor, who was 
resting beside me, seeing the name 
puzzled me, explained, through an 
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interpreter, that it was a Basque 
name signifying ‘The three in one.’ 

‘Three in one, indeed,’ I ob- 
served; ‘we were three ships’ 
companies not long ago, and their 
ill-fated vessel has made us one 
very effectually.’ 

The very name has a weird 
sound of ill omen to Saxon ears, 
with its barbarous combination of 
vowels and consonants. It seems 
to suggest fury, lurid flashes, storm, 
the unclean bird of the night beat- 
ing itself blindly and awkwardly 
against opposing objects; and yet, 
as Shakespeare has said, ‘ What’s 
ina name?’ And, after all, per- 
haps, we were the offenders. 

The captain dressed, with some 
help, and went on deck ; odd gar- 
ments and shoes were hung to dry 
about the little stove ; the steward 
came in and out, bringing ship’s 
biscuit, wine, whisky, &c. We 
made ourselves as comfortable as 
we could, and wished for the day. 

We reached the port of Corunna 
about noon on Sunday. Captain 
Turner, of the Hidalgo, had no 
accommodation or provisions for so 
many people, and he was anxious 
to be on his own way again. We, 
too, had had enough of the sea. 
We could conceive of no difficul- 
ties on shore so terrible as the 
horrors of shipwreck. To our dis- 
may, however, that obnoxious yel- 
low flag was run up to the mast- 
head, in accordance with the usual 
quarantine regulations; because 
some of the Douro’s passengers 
came from Rio, where there had 
lately been a few cases of yellow 
fever. It was most trying to our 
patience, weary and dispirited as 
we were, to be told that we 
should probably be put in quaran- 
tine, and not allowed to land until 
the town officials had been con- 
sulted. After an hour or so of 
suspense we were spared this new 
trial. Then the John Pender— 
telegraph ship—sent a boat along- 
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side, and through their kindness we 
were able to send messages to 
some of our friends. Some of our 
passengers also went to lunch on 
board of her; but I felt so miser- 
ably cold and tired, after the heat 
and excitement of the night in the 
little crowded saloon, and so con- 
scious, in the broad daylight, of my 
few garments, streaming tangled 
hair, with no protecting hat, and 
ill-shod feet, that I was eager to 
get to an hotel and to buy some 
clothes. 

Mr. T. hailed an interpreter, who 
came along, and, as a favour, got 
off with his daughter in a private 
boat. 

‘Secure a bed for me at your 
hotel, please,’ I cried after them, 
as they left. A few minutes later 
I followed alone in a little boat 
with some Portuguese. When I 
reached the wharf I did not know 
where to go, not knowing the name 
of the hotel. A most forlorn piti- 
able-looking object I must have 
appeared. It was raining. The 
people stared curiously at me. In 
my bewilderment I forgot the little 
Spanish I knew ; but, knowing that 
they must have seen the other two 
land, I ran on, bareheaded, crying 
out, ‘Senor Inglese! Seftor In- 
glese’ like the poor stranger 
from the East, who cried, ‘ Gilbert, 
Gilbert ! through our London 
streets so long ago, until she found 
him whom she sought. 

At last a kind man took me 
under the shelter of his umbrella, 
and found out for me where the 
Sefior Inglese and his daughter 
had gone to. 

After securing our bed-rooms, 
we sallied forth to do our shopping, 
followed generally from one shop 
to another by about half-a-dozen 
Spaniards, in their smart scarlet 
and yellow-lined cloaks, who 
watched our proceedings with the 
greatest interest. They did not 
mean it unkindly, but I certainly 
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felt as though insult were added 
to injury, when these men showed 
their amusement freely over my 
purchases of a boy’s Derby hat, a 
youth’s woollen jersey, &c. When 
I was at a loss for a word they 
supplied it most good-naturedly. 
I could not find any women’s out- 
fitting shop in the place. Instead 
of waiting with my friends and 
their interpreter, I ventured off 
alone in my search, not of the 
picturesque, but of the useful. The 
consequence was, I got lost again 
in the streets, and again I did 
not know the name of my hotel ; 
so I cried out ‘Inglese?’ and 
‘hotel! to everyone I met. Then 
a woman who appeared to under- 
stand me—the others only stared 
as though they thought me mad 
—took me down a side street and 
landed me with triumph inside a 
miserable little inn, from which I 
ran out again into the street, tired 
and nervous; for we had not yet 
eaten, fearing the shops would be 
closed—it being Sunday afternoon 
—before we had bought what we 
wanted. I was actually nearly 
crying, like a child, when a man 
had the happy inspiration to write 
on a paper the address of the 
British Consulate. There, under 
my country’s flag, I thought I 
might find shelter and advice. At 
this moment, however, I caught 
sight of my friends far down a 
street, and I took care not to 
leave them again without knowing 
the name of my inn. 

What an inn that was! The 
host was kind, and offered to 
lend me his daughter’s clothes; 
but as to the most simple require- 
ments of modern civilisation, the 
Moors would have had things 
better had they been allowed to 
stay in Spain. 

Still, those people in Corunna 
were very kind, and I heard that 
some of them threw down clothes 
from their windows to many of 
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our poor sailors who had not 
enough to cover them. 

Four days and nights of hard 
continuous travel lay between us 
and home ; so we only rested one 
night, having through Mr. T.’s 
promptness secured the three places 
in the berlina of a diligence, in 
which we were to travel for six- 
teen hours, from Lugo to Ponfer- 
rada. From Corunna we took the 
train to Lugo, starting about noon, 
carrying with us a huge basket of 
provisions. Otherwise our luggage 
was most conveniently small— 
mine only consisting of a little 
bundle tied round with a bit of 
rope, a relic from one of the 
steamers. 

Shall I confess that, although I 
had vague thoughts of Corunna, as 
one of the places prominent in the 
histo-y of our Peninsular campaign, 
not one thought had I—in my ego- 
tistic preoccupation—bestowed on 
the noble hero who was ‘buried 
here darkly at dead of night,’ until 
we had started on our journey 
over the very same roads on which 
Sir John Moore and the British 
troops made their celebrated re- 
treat before the French army from 
Astorga to Corunna ? 

They, broken on land and 
driven by the enemy, sought re- 
fuge on the water: we—run into 
and wrecked on the sea—were fly- 
ing homeward by land. 

Over the Sierra de Loba, a part 
of the Atlantic Pyrenees, we tra- 
velled slowly in what some Ameri- 
can friends with whom I had been 
in Portugal told me they called 
in the States a ‘huckleberry, or 
accommodation train,’ because the 
former is said to stop occasionally, 
whenever a suitable hillside pre- 
sents itself, so as to allow the 
thirsty passengers to alight and re- 
fresh themselves with huckleberries, 
whilst the latter, running through 
districts sparsely settled, is often 
delayed to oblige some thrifty far- 
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mer’s wife who begs the conductor 
to wait a few moments, as her hen 
is seated on its nest laying the last 
egg she needs to complete the 
dozen to be sent to the market 
for sale. 

We did not complain of our 
delays. It was restful, after our 
late experiences, to let the eyes 
fall idly on peaceful-looking little 
villages and green fields of waving 
corn. At Lugo, after dinner, we 
mounted into our mail diligence, 
taking our seats in the narrow 
berlina, with its three diminutive, 
ill-fitting, square little windows in 
front. It was a most ramshackle 
old vehicle, on miserable little 
wheels, carrying sixteen of us, be- 
sides the mails. Nine mules and 
two horses pulled it, conducted by 
three important officials. These 
were the mayoral, a stout old fel- 
low, who was ‘boss,’ holding the 
reins, and being responsible for the 
mails; the adelantero, or ‘goer- 
ahead,’ who rode the leading mule ; 
and the zagal, or—being inter- 
preted from the Arabic—the ‘ ac- 
tive youth,’ who took charge of the 
beasts. I believe we changed this 
zagal with each fresh relay of 
mules, and that we had nine re- 
lays of these, so that we calculated 
it took ninety-nine animals to pull 
us sixty-five miles over the tremen- 
dous range of mountains and the 
plain between Lugoand Ponferrada. 

Two of our friends sat up in the 
banquette—a wretched place over 
our heads, where only a dwarf 
could sit erect, and into which, as 
some traveller has said, you have 
to insert your body as though you 
were a letter being posted into a 
pillar-box. Unfortunately, one of 
these two was a very tall man, and 
one who had suffered much in the 
water the night of the collision. 
In the body of the vehicle a sixth 
found place with a very mixed lot 
of Spaniards, including a weakly 
crying baby. 
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Sixteen hours of this, beginning 
at six o’clock in the evening, were 
before us. The door on my side 
was out of order, and would not 
fasten. 

‘O dear, they are going to bolt 
and fasten me in for the night! I 
cried, as the stout mayoral applied 
some huge blacksmith’s tool to the 
handle. 

‘He has heard you are a rest- 
less and dangerous personage,’ 
said Mr. T. 

It was terrible to think of that 
straight seat for sixteen hours. 
Soon, however, our murmurs 
ceased in the excitement of watch- 
ing our mules galloping full speed 
down a beautiful road outside the 
city walls—a robed priest, a pic- 
turesque peasant in wide sombrero, 
or a red-and-yellow, full-skirted, 
dark-eyed woman greeting us as 
we flew past. Sometimes the road 
was lined with silver poplars or 
birch trees, with white stems, grace- 
ful purple-tinted tresses, or glisten- 
ing yellow buds ; sometimes it lay 
between banks, and the ‘ primroses 
ran down them, carrying gold ; or 
over old gray-stone bridges above 
the river Minho. Behind us was a 
glorious sunset. Then up a hill 
side, past a farm by which stood 
a great herd of oxen, and through 
a scattered village, our mules crept 
slowly, urged on by the ‘active 
youth,’ who knew each mule by 
name, and was indefatigable with 
his long whip, encouraging or 
threatening ‘Nita,’ ‘Juan,’ or 
‘Benito,’ as the case might be. 
In the middle of the night, when 
one was trying to get at least forty 
winks, this active youth, seated on 
the shaft or woodwork just in front 
of one, was most exasperating in 
his zeal. Once a mule fell, or 
deliberately lay down; some of the 
rest plunged and kicked, and we 
had a most lively and noisy scene 
until we got started again. The 
amount of kicking and beating that 


mule bore before it saw fit to get 
up and run on as though nothing 
had happened, was most extraordin- 
ary. They said it was lazy. 

When night came on we were 
ascending one of the southern 
spurs of the Galician Pyrenees. 
For one hundred miles between 
Lugo and Astorga this road, which 
is one of the oldest in Spain, is 
almost an unbroken defile. The 
railway which is to connect the two 
places is begun from Lugo, and 
already finished between Ponfer- 
rada and Astorga. In the moon- 
light, the mountains—of which we 
crossed one covered with snow— 
were grand and wild-looking, and 
as weird as any drawn by Gustave 
Doré. They are more inaccessible 
than the continental Pyrenees, the 
tops of some of them being within 
the lasting snow-line. Some points 
of the spurs we crossed reach the 
height of 6560 feet. The Pea 
de Pefiaranda, of which these are a 
continuation, is 11,030 feet in alti- 
tude. 

We saw little life on these rug- 
ged heights— only one or two 
dreary-looking dwellings where we 
changed mules. The inevitable, 
picturesque-looking pair of the 
Guarda Civile (gens d’armes) were 
on their nightly patrol wherever we 
dropped a mail-bag or took up 
letters; and at one place, in the 
middle of the night, a forlorn-look- 
ing, poorly-dressed woman and 
child brought trays containing 
milk, sour wine, water, and a small 
plateful of sweet cakes to the dili- 
gence forsale. It seemed a chaos 
of rugged mountains, with deep 
crevices and glens, through which 
narrow streams ran here and there 
noisily in the still air. 

Turning some of the sharp cor- 
ners with our lumbering vehicle 
and long string of mules seemed 
nervous work to our inexperience. 

We were terribly tired, and sleep 
was impossible. But whenever we 
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were inclined to grumble we 
thought of ‘ the dangers of the sea,’ 
compared with which all discom- 
forts on ferra firma seemed not 
worth thinking of. The jolting old 
diligence was Paradise in compari- 
son with the open leaky boats on 
the heavy seas, and we three, seated 
in the berlina, were in comfort 
compared with our poor friends in 
the banquette above our heads. 

From thence sounds of a wo- 
man’s voice, as though in violent 
vituperation, occasionally reached 
our ears. 

‘ How did you get on up there?’ 
we asked Mr. G. and Mr. H. when 
we stopped next morning. 

‘It was awful said Mr. G. ‘I 
wished I had stayed in Lugo. I feel 
as though I should never get over it.’ 

This was the one who had been 
so long in the water, and whom I 
had looked after the night of the 
wreck. 

Then they told us that they had 
shared the banquette with a Spanish 
woman and an oldman. The wo- 
man swore at them because they 
would not allow her to put her feet 
up on the seat, where there was no 
room for them. 

‘ What are these men ?’ she cried 
to the old man in Spanish, which 
our friends both understood per- 
fectly. ‘These are not men of 
God, but men of the devil ! 

She had the handle of a door 
projecting into her back, from 
which she tried to escape by lean- 
ing into tall Mr. G.’s side. In his 
fatigued shipwrecked condition 
this was simply intolerable ; not to 
speak of the well-known Spanish 
proclivity for garlic, which made 
such close proximity objectionable. 
Appealing to Santa Maria and all 
the holy ones for aid, she made 
elaborate protestations that all evil 
might happen to her if she were 
ever found travelling in the same 
diligence with any but Spaniards 
again. 


After Shipwreck. 


‘What can these men be?’ she 
cried wildly to her neighbour. 
‘They are not Frenchmen or Por- 
tuguese : what can they be?’ 

‘We are Chinamen,’ replied Mr. 
H., ‘and we come from the coun- 
try where people walk on their 
heads.’ 

Mr. G. looked ill enough when 
we got into the train at Ponferrada, 
but an easier position and some 
sleep restored him. 

Inside the body of the diligence 
another of our friends sat with a 
very mixed company. A lively 
young man ate sweet cakes and 
talked incessantly about his sweet- 
heart—who had made them for 
him—all night long. 

‘Keep your sweetheart to your- 
self, an old Spaniard shouted to 
him angrily at last, ‘and let people 
sleep.’ 

At Villafranca, where we ar- 
rived soon after dawn, we stayed 
for nearly half an hour—our only 
respite for sixteen hours. We fol- 
lowed some Spaniards across a 
square, and walked blindly—for 
it was dark and mysterious enough 
—through a wretched passage and 
up a curious old staircase to a large 
upperroom. ‘There we partook of 
strongly-spiced thick chocolate and 
sugar cakes, our only chance of a 
meal on the whole way from Lugo 
to Ponferrada. 

The road then lay across a wide, 
rich, and fertile plain, covered with 
wheat and young vines. We met 
prosperous-looking gaily-clad pea- 
sants on their mules ; and we re- 
joiced in the magnificent view of 
the fertile country, surrounded 
by high snow-covered mountains, 
which were dazzling in the light of 
the morning sun. I think it was 
the richest stretch of land I saw 
in Spain. At Ponferrada we had 
a good breakfast, with fine trout 
from the Sil. Eleven o'clock found 
us seated in a comfortable carriage 
on the new line of railroad which 
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runs past Astorga to Venta de 
Bafos, at which point we joined 
the main line from Madrid to 
Paris. 

We were really almost a gay 
party after this, in spite of much 
fatigue. No more sea, no more 
diligence, no more pungent garlic! 
Our very freedom from luggage 
was a source of mutual congratula- 
tion to us when we saw the bewil- 
dered and anxious faces of some 
of our fellow-countrymen. All 
who have travelled in Spain know 


what it means to have much lug- 
gage. 

‘Where are your dagages ? was 
the frequent demand. Our reply, 
‘At the bottom of the sea,’ or 
‘In Davy Jones’s locker,’ was re- 
ceived with incredulous stare. 

Arrived in Paris early in the 
morning, we only stopped, in pass- 
ing from one station to the other, 
to get coffee and rolls at a little 
restaurant, where they doubtless 
still talk of that odd-looking party 
of shipwrecked people. 
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ERSTWHILE men’s eyes beheld in Italy, 
Full of the pure divinity of grace, 
A picture ; and they gazed upon the face, 
Hoping to keep it in their memory 
When far away, like some sweet melody. 
And so for three brief days—brief days, but sweet— 
I sat a pupil, maiden, at your feet, 
That you might live with me in days to be. 
The master of the picture, people say, 
Banquets within his splendid hall alone, 
Nor gazes on it ever throned on high ; 
But he who has your precious keeping, may 
He guard your every thought dear as his own, 
And love and cherish you until he die! 


ZEPHYR. 








IN THE WILDERNESS. 


By ALICE GUNTER. 





CHAPTER I. 


In Kew Gardens, under that which 
is among trees what a cathedral is 
among churches, a young girl sat 
upon a low bough, waiting for 
some one; evidently waiting, for 
there was a listening look in her 
eyes, and she seemed impatient, 
by the quick unclasping and re- 
clasping of her small hands. 

She was a pretty girl, with a good 
true expression, and by the costli- 
ness of her dress seemed to belong 
to the higher grade of society. 
She seemed timid too, and trem- 
bled when a thrush rustled above 
her in the green boughs—boughs 
that let in religiously-shaded light 
and coyly- peeping sunbeams. 
Dead leaves, that varied from ten- 
derest yellow to deeply-glowing 
crimson, made a carpet for her 
restlessly beating feet. A light 
breeze breathed upon the waters 
and was wafted to her face. She 
shivered, as though chilled by in- 
ward more than outward cold. 

A little brown bird flew under 
the tree, and hopped saucily to her 
very side and chirped cheerfully. 
She smiled, looked into its bright 
eyes, and sighed to see it go high 
into a bright expanse of blue above 
the tree-tops. 

Solitude is sweet to those who 
wish to think, but perplexing to 
those who dread thought above all 
things. So Gertrude Calcot arose 
from her rustic seat, and began 
busily twisting and untwisting a 
bunch of coral at her throat, that 
clustered prettily upon a velvet 
coat of russet brown. 


‘Will he come?’ she wondered, 
as she looked at her watch, and 
noticed how the seemingly lagging 
time had sped. ‘’Tis too bad; I 
have waited an hour.’ 

Her vivid lips pouted like a 
spoiled child’s, as she spoke hardly 
above her breath. 

‘*Tis too bad, Trudie, I confess ; 
yet I could not help it, dear.’ 

Trudie turned; her pretty cheeks 
flushed brighter than the coral at 
her neck. 

*‘O Phil, I thought you were 
not coming.’ 

Her eager little hands were 
caught in two strong brown ones, 
and her pretty head drawn upon 
the heart of her lover, a fine young 
fellow with a resolute dark face, 
such as one sees in paintings by 
Murillo. 

‘ Kiss me again, little sweetheart, 
and say you are glad to see your 
big boy again.’ 

*O pet, the weeks have seemed 
like years since I saw you.’ 

He drew her down beside him 
on a big bough that had bent its 
strength to the earth—it seemed 
to afford a seat for lovers. She 
rested her head lovingly against 
his shoulder, with that trustfulness 
that shows intense affection ; evi- 
dently their united love was of long 
endurance. 

‘I have no good news, little 
girl. The will is still missing, and 
I as far from hope of winning your 
father’s consent as ever.’ 

Gertrude sighed and stroked 
his cheek sympathetically, as she 
said, 


‘Courage, my king. We must 
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be patient ; all will come well in 
time.’ 

‘Your faith is great in time, 
Cosey; yet you must understand 
how miserable this uncertainty is 
making me.’ 

* You are certain of me, Phil.’ 

* Yes, dear; indeed I am, or there 
would be little enough left in life 
worth being certain about. But 
we can’t go on meeting like this ; 
it might compromise you, whose 
reputation is dearer to me than 
even your companionship.’ 

‘ But Iam so very wretched, Phil, 
when I do not see you.’ 

She nestled a little closer as she 
spoke, and he sighed as he pushed 
the little shining rings of hair off 
her forehead, and tried to smile into 
her childlike eyes. 

‘ My treasure, you know you are 
my one delight, my only hope of 
happiness ; but we must be pru- 
dent, pet.’ 

Gertrude drew herself out of his 
hold, and said, a litt!e coldly, 

‘ Are you sure the journey from 
town-is repaid by the brief pleasure 
of our interview? for pleasure I 
still believe it by your eyes.’ 

‘ Believe my eyes, sweet, and do 
not pain me by unjust suspicion. 
My only anxiety is for you; you 
know that.’ 

‘Of course I do, dear old boy ; 
so forgive my impatience. I think 
I only wanted you to make a pretty 
protest.’ 

‘« The dignity of truth is lost by 
much protesting,” my little love. 
But tell me, what will you do if 
this will is irretrievably lost, and I 
am beggared ?” 

The girl’s face was glorified by a 
look of deathless love, as she an- 
swered, very solemnly, resting her 
hand upon his, 

‘I will come to you, to comfort 
you for your loss, dear, share your 
poverty, and be a happiness to 
you, always holding it highest 
honour to be your wife.’ 
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‘You are a noble little darling. 
My heart aches when I think how 
unworthy of you is the future I can 
offer.’ 

‘Need you be sorry since I am 
content? What worthier future 
could a true woman want than to 
be a help and comfort to the man 
she loves; to share his fortune, 
however humble, and to make up, 
by all the pleasantness of her na- 
ture, for his reverses? O my 
darling, you can ill measure the 
compass of a woman’s love, if you 
think I fear to leave my life to your 
guardianship.’ 

Philip Frost kissed her almost 
reverently ; then said, more cheer- 
fully, 

‘You have been my good genius 
ever since I was a headstrong way- 
ward boy, Trudie. You make me 
very happy ; your love is my great 
safeguard against my lesser self. 
For your dear sake I will be brave 
and patient, and hope on; but it 
will be uphill work to win a posi- 
tion, even a living, after my idle 
life of pleasure and expectation.’ 

‘You will soon get the will to 
work, sweetheart, soon feel sure of 
yourself and fortune ; for I am con- 
fident you will succeed in some- 
thing.’ 

*O pet, but what is the some- 
thing to be?’ 

Gertrude’s forehead puckered. 
What, indeed, was his work to be? 
She did not know; she only felt a 
woman’s blind confidence in the 
man she loved ; only knew that, as 
a rule, fortune comes to those who 


‘ Learn to labour and to wait.’ 


He smiled a little dismally at 
her perplexity, and she nodded 
saucily at him, and said she would 
think about. it for him. 

Then he changed the subject, 
and asked about her own life. She 
tried to smile, with a quivering lip, 
as she confessed her life alone with 
her stern old father, in a gloomy 
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house by the river, was ‘just a little 
dull and weary ; but that study and 
thoughts of him, combined with 
walks in the wonderful Gardens, 
brightened life for her consider- 
ably.’ 

The September sunset shone on 
the young people as, hand in hand, 
they walked together in the ‘ Wil- 
derness,’ remarking the shine on 
the water, the tender tints of the 
trees, the softness of the springy 
turf, and the confidence of the 
saucy bright-eyed birds. 

When the witchery of twilight 
came upon them, they said good- 
bye tenderly, regretting that their 
short interview must end. 

‘ You will write, Phil? 

* Of course I will, dear little girl; 
and you will send me your long 
cheering answers, to ccmfort me 
for my enforced absence.’ 

‘Indeed I will,’ she said, glad- 
dened by his earnest tone. 

‘And you won’t forget you have 
promised to decide the important 
business of what I am to do to earn 
my own living and yours ?” 

A pretty blush spread new beauty 
in her looks at the significant com- 
bination of their interests, and she 
said, 

‘Leave it to me, Phil. I feel 
equal to a harder task for your 
sake.’ 

Then he watched her flit away 
in her rich sombre-tinted dress, the 
severe simplicity of which clearly 
outlined the graceful curves of her 
exquisite girlish shape. Once she 
turned and waved her hand to him, 
then was quickly lost between the 
trees, and somehow all the sunlight 
seemed to disappear with her, leav- 
ing the air chill and the scene 
gloomy. 

‘She takes the best part of me 
with her, dear little girlk How 
stanch and thorough she is! I 
wish I had her courage,’ muttered 
Phil, as with long strides he walked 
by the river from Kew to Rich- 
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mond, one of the most pleasant 
walks round London; yet Phil 
forgot to notice its beauty, because 
of his gloomy thoughts. 

Gertrude sped on through the 
gathering dusk of the evening till 
she came to a riverside gate, which 
she entered, went across the long 
lawn, and then into a sombre old 
stone mansion hung with dark glis- 
teningivy. Mounting the polished 
stairs, her footfall deadened by the 
strip of crimson carpet, she met her 
maid, a soft-eyed rosy-cheeked girl, 
about her own age, who said, under 
her breath, 

‘Your papa has been asking for 
you, Miss Gertrude, and Mr. Grey 
dines here.’ 

Gertrude said something impa- 
tiently that sounded like ‘ bother,’ 
and hurried off to her room, fol- 
lowed by her trim little maid, who 
mentally noticed her dew-bedab- 
bled skirts and moss-stained coat, 
and decided she had been in the 
‘Gardens.’ 

Gliding down the lamplit stairs 
half an hour later, in a misty robe 
of silvery blue, of such soft-shaded 
tint as one sees among the feathery 
clouds of a moonlit summer sky, 
she was met by a plain-faced 
clever-looking little man, whose 
grave dark eyes lighted up strangely 
at sight of her fresh soft beauty. 
The man’s grave middle-aged plain- 
ness contrasted ill with her young 
looks as they stood together, he 
holding her hand and looking in- 
quiringly into her sweet eyes. He 
sighed when he read her old aver- 
sion to him in her downcast looks 
—an aversion that her kind heart 
tried in vain to smother; for this 
man had been offered to her as 
a husband, and she, foolish girl, 
could not see the worth of the 
gem, because of the rough setting. 

She took a big bunch of dewy 
roses he offered her with some 
cool words of thanks and welcome, 
then allowed him to lead her into 
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the heavy splendour of the dining- 
room, where her father awaited 
them a little impatiently, for dining 
becomes a serious business after 
sixty, and he feared the fish would 
spoil. 

While dinner progressed Trudie 
could but notice how the usually 
dull meal became enjoyable through 
Mr. Grey’s bright clever talk and 
ever-ready tact. She found herself 
growing interested, even grateful 
to the man who managed to make 
her father agreeable despite the 
gout and chronic quick temper. 
She almost regretted when the time 
came for her to leave the gentle- 
men and steal away to the state 
and chilliness of the drawing-room. 
Opening the piano, Gertie sat down 
to sing with softened voice and 
soul-stirred eyes. ‘The Lapland- 
er’s Love Song’ leapt from her lips 
in living streams of song; and as 
Mr. Grey listened he felt the fiery 
beat of the music match the mad 
surging of his heart: 

‘Haste, my reindeer, and let us nimbly go, 


Our am’rous journey through this dreary 
waste. 


Haste, my reindeer! still, still thou art 
slow— 

Impetuous love demands the lightning’s 
haste, 


Around us far the rushy moors are spread, 
Soon will the sun withdraw his cheerful 


ray : 
Darkling and tir’d we shall the marshes 
tread, 
Nolay unsung to cheat the tedious way.’ 


The watery lengths of these unjoyous 
moors 
Does all the flow'ry meadows’ pride 


Theeuah Gee I fly to her my soul adores, 
Ye flow’ry meadows, empty pride, fare- 
well!’ 

‘What a wonderful song, Miss 
Calcot! Where did you find such 
a gem? I never remember to have 
seen or heard it before.’ 

‘Indeed ! The words were taken 
from the Spectator. They are the 
first three verses of “ A Laplander’s 
Love Song,” translated by Steele. 
The old professor of music at the 
school where I was educated com- 
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posed the air for me. He was a 
grand old man; all his days seemed 
set to music, so pure and bright 
they were, like light let down from 
Heaven. It was rarely that his 
genius found voice, he was so re- 
tiring and self-conscious; but to 
me he was a dear good friend, and 
when he died I was very lonely.’ 

Gertrude’s face saddened as she 
spoke, and Mr. Grey looked at the 
pretty drooped head and graceful 
figure, that appeared so lonely in 
the large stately room, and imagined 
her life must have been very bar- 
ren for one so young. His sym- 
pathy sounded in his voice as he 
led her on to tell him of her school- 
days, and the great heart-yearning 
that had caused the timid child to 
seek friendship from the quaint old 
professor. 

Gertrude had never opened her 
heart so freely to him before to- 
night. She felt a longing to be 
borne out of her self-containment, 
a weariness of her own thoughts, 
a restless craving for sympathy, that 
bade her speak as she had never 
spoken before to living soul. 

Presently he persuaded her to 
wrap herself in a warm shawl and 
walk with him out in the moon- 
lit garden. The night was won- 
derful! one of those clear bright 
moonlights that come with the first 
frosts, when Heaven’s lamp seems 
to hang clear of the sky like a 
big luminous pearl. The trees 
stood tall and dark beside the 
waters outlined in sombre grandeur 
against the cold blue sky. 

Gertrude walked on in silence: 
the scene seemed to have laid a 
spell upon her. A year ago, at this 
same spot, on just such a night, 
Owen Grey had asked her to be 
his wife. And she had refused, a 
refusal that he took so quietly and 
kindly as to cause her to think he 
did not much regret her loss. 
‘Smooth runs the water where the 
brook is deep.’ It was long ere 
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he took courage to look into her 
face again. 

She seemed very near his heart 
to-night; he felt she needed his 
friendship, perhaps his help, and 
he resolved to lock his love in 
his own heart and be to her only 
a brother. 

‘May I tell you, Miss Calcot, 
how sincerely I regret to hear of 
your old friend Phil’s change of 
fortune? Is there no hope that he 
may retain the property that should 
be justly his if long possession can 
constitute a right ?” 

Gertrude sighed wearily, he had 
brought back her pain so suddenly, 
but she spoke calmly when she 
said, 

‘Iam afraid Phil’s uncle must 
have destroyed the will. It is very 
unfortunate for us; but Phil will 
work and win a new standing in 
the world that has treated him so 
wickedly.’ 

‘And your engagement still 
continues ?” 

‘Of course. Did you think so 
poorly of me as to suppose any 
change of fortune could influence 
me?’ 

‘Forgive me, child, and tell me 
what are your plans.’ 

‘We have none as yet. I have 
promised to think for my poor 
boy.’ 

All at once her face lighted up 
with a look of resolve. Putting a 
hand on his, she said excitedly, 

‘Mr. Grey, will you help us? 
Cannot you give Phil a place in 
your office ?” 

Mr. Grey was silent, pleased at 
her confidence, and yet stirred by 
a jealous rage that she should ask 
him, of all mankind, to befriend his 
rival. Yet he loved her too well 
to refuse her anything. Had she 
asked for his life, he would have 
yielded it to her, glad to show his 
devotion. 

‘ I see I have counted too largely 
on your friendship, Mr. Grey. 
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Consider all unsaid, and let us re- 
turn to the house.’ 

‘Perhaps it were too much to 
expect to find entire unselfishness 
in a man. I can concede, and 
still be selfish ; for I can do what 
you ask for the mere pleasure of 
serving you, and helping on that 
happiness the thought of which is 
such a gloryto you. Shake hands, 
childie, and believe me grateful for 
your faith in me.’ 

Trudie’s heart was too full for 
thanks. She could but clasp his 
hand in both of hers, and press 
her pretty lips upon it. 

* Don’t do that, Gertrude. You 
forget I am but human, and you set 
my envious lips longing to supplant 
my unworthy hand.’ 

He spoke lightly, but Trudie 
saw his face change, and heard 
his shaken voice. Moved out of 
herself by his goodness, she up- 
lifted her pure lips to his of her 
own sweet will, and let him kiss 
her. 


CHAPTER II. 


Two years had passed peace- 
fully away, and Trudie again wan- 
dered alone in the Wilderness, 
thinking, thinking, with a haggard 
weary look in her fair face and an 
ache at her heart that seemed to 
stifle her. The sun slanted down 
upon her; but, much as she loved 
the old Gardens and the wonderful 
trees, her eyes left their beauty 
unnoticed to-day. True, usually 
she loved to look upon the stately 
height of wooded beauty, and ‘be- 
lieve a goddess shrined in every 
tree,’ but to-day her heart was too 
full of pain and perplexity to admit 
of such pleasant picturing. 

A quick step caused her to turn 
and meet Mr. Grey, who came 
towards her with hands outstretched 
and a look of compassion in the 
clear depths of his steadfast eyes. 
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‘Well,’ he said, gazing into her 
troubled face, ‘I suppose you 
wonder what I wanted you for. 
You see, dear, I want to talk about 
something that concerns you and 
some one who is dearer to you than 
all the world beside.’ 

‘It is some new trouble about 
Phil, is it not?’ 

‘ Yes, child, it is; but don’t look 
so scared, for the ill is as yet not 
beyond your power of curing.’ 

‘Tell meat once, please ; I feel 
by the sinking of my heart that 
there is more the matter than you 
would have me know.’ 

‘ Nonsense, child; I am only a 
little anxious about Phil for your 
sake. He is a fine fellow, but, 
like all healthy young animals, a 
little wild: goes the pace a bit too 
fast for the position of trust we 
have placed him in. In fact, un- 
less he changes his present course 
of life, I, in duty to my partner, 
must cease to hold this handsome 
sweetheart in the esteem I trust he 
still deserves.’ 

‘What do you want me to do, 
Owen? For my sake, be patient; 
Phil is weak, I know; but he is 
true, honest, and manly.’ 

Trudie looked into Mr. Grey’s 
eyes beseechingly, as though beg- 
ging him to confirm her opinion. 
He sighed a little wearily, and 
looked away at the river, the boats, 
the trees, anywhere but into that 
appealing young face, and said, 

* Yes, child; he is all this, and 
more, perhaps. I try to do his 
merits justice. What I want of 
you is that you should be his good 
angel: come to town and stay with 
sister Lucy and I. Renew your 
influence over this reckless fellow 
who is throwing away every chance 
of happiness and prosperity to 
gratify his thirst for the excitement 
he calls “life.” He loves you, and 
by the power of that love you 
must hold him back from ruin of 
body and soul. Do not look so 
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frightened, child; perhaps I put the 
case too strongly, but my concern 
for your future makes me sterner 
than I should be, if it were not 
that I believe your happiness de- 
pends on this foolish fellow’s well- 
being. Will you come to us, 
dear?’ 

‘Yes, at once, if you will get 
the dad’s permission.’ 

‘That I had secured before 
speaking to you, so that is com- 
fortably settled so far. You had 
better return with me to-night, and 
let your maid follow. Shall it be 
so?’ 

‘ You are very kind to both Phil 
and me—kinder than we deserve.’ 

* Hush ; I cannot be too kind to 
you to satisfy my own heart. But 
come, let us go into the palm- 
house ; I hear it is a perfect para- 
dise of leaves.’ 

Trudie allowed him to draw her 
hand through his arm, and lead 
her where he wished. She was 
very silent: all the life seemed 
frozen in her heart. She wondered 
how the present perplexity would 
end. Presently she found that 
Mr. Grey was talking to her about 
the grand tall palms, and she tried 
to listen and answer brightly ; but 
something kept drearily whispering 
to her, ‘ You do not know all: there 
is more pain, more pain, more 
pain.’ 

She permitted him to lead her 
from one fernery to another ; after 
awhile they stood in the house 
where the Victoria Regia’s regal 
leaves lay like plates of malachite 
upon the water, and the royal 
flower upheld its fairy face to the 
faint sweet air. 

‘Is it too warm here for you, 
child? You look ill.’ 

‘No; Iam not ill, thanks, and I 
like to see the flowers. There is a 
greenhouse close by, I believe, 
where there is a beautiful eucharis 
A full bloom ; shall we go to see 
it?’ 
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he took courage to look into her 
face again. 

She seemed very near his heart 
to-night; he felt she needed his 
friendship, perhaps his help, and 
he resolved to lock his love in 
his own heart and be to her only 
a brother. 

‘May I tell you, Miss Calcot, 
how sincerely I regret to hear of 
your old friend Phil’s change of 
fortune? Is there no hope that he 
may retain the property that should 
be justly his if long possession can 
constitute a right ?” 

Gertrude sighed wearily, he had 
brought back her pain so suddenly, 
but she spoke calmly when she 
said, 

‘I am afraid Phil’s uncle must 
have destroyed the will. It is very 
unfortunate for us; but Phil will 
work and win a new standing in 
the world that has treated him so 
wickedly.’ 

‘And your engagement 
continues ?” 

‘Of course. Did you think so 
poorly of me as to suppose any 
change of fortune could influence 
me ?” 

‘Forgive me, child, and tell me 
what are your plans.’ 

‘We have none as yet. I have 
promised to think for my poor 
boy.’ 

All at once her face lighted up 
with a look of resolve. Putting a 
hand on his, she said excitedly, 

‘Mr. Grey, will you help us? 
Cannot you give Phil a place in 
your office ?” 

Mr. Grey was silent, pleased at 
her confidence, and yet stirred by 
a jealous rage that she should ask 
him, of all mankind, to befriend his 
rival. Yet he loved her too well 
to refuse her anything. Had she 
asked for his life, he would have 
‘ yielded it to her, glad to show his 
devotion. 

‘ I see I have counted too largely 
on your friendship, Mr. Grey. 


still 
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Consider all unsaid, and let us re- 
turn to the house.’ 

‘Perhaps it were too much to 
expect to find entire unselfishness 
in a man. I can concede, and 
still be selfish ; for I can do what 
you ask for the mere pleasure of 
serving you, and helping on that 
happiness the thought of which is 
such a gloryto you. Shake hands, 
childie, and believe me grateful for 
your faith in me.’ 

Trudie’s heart was too full for 
thanks. She could but clasp his 
hand in both of hers, and press 
her pretty lips upon it. 

‘Don’t do that, Gertrude. You 
forget I am but human, and you set 
my envious lips longing to supplant 
my unworthy hand.’ 

He spoke lightly, but Trudie 
saw his face change, and heard 
his shaken voice. Moved out of 
herself by his goodness, she up- 
lifted her pure lips to his of her 
own sweet will, and let him kiss 
her. 


CHAPTER II. 


Two years had passed peace- 
fully away, and Trudie again wan- 
dered alone in the Wilderness, 
thinking, thinking, with a haggard 
weary look in her fair face and an 
ache at her heart that seemed to 
stifle her. The sun slanted down 
upon her; but, much as she loved 
the old Gardens and the wonderful 
trees, her eyes left their beauty 
unnoticed to-day. True, usually 
she loved to look upon the stately 
height of wooded beauty, and ‘be- 
lieve a goddess shrined in every 
tree,’ but to-day her heart was too 
full of pain and perplexity to admit 
of such pleasant picturing. 

A quick step caused her to turn 
and meet Mr. Grey, who came 
towards her with hands outstretched 
and a look of compassion in the 
clear depths of his steadfast eyes. 
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‘Well,’ he said, gazing into her 
troubled face, ‘I suppose you 
wonder what I wanted you for. 
You see, dear, I want to talk about 
something that concerns you and 
some one who is dearer to you than 
all the world beside.’ 

‘It is some new ‘trouble about 
Phil, is it not?” 

‘ Yes, child, it is; but don’t look 
so scared, for the ill is as yet not 
beyond your power of curing.’ 

‘Tell meat once, please ; I feel 
by the sinking of my heart that 
there is more the matter than you 
would have me know.’ 

‘ Nonsense, child; I am only a 
little anxious about Phil for your 
sake. He is a fine fellow, but, 
like all healthy young animals, a 
little wild: goes the pace a bit too 
fast for the position of trust we 
have placed him in. In fact, un- 
less he changes his present course 
of life, I, in duty to my partner, 
must cease to hold this handsome 
sweetheart in the esteem I trust he 
still deserves.’ 

‘What do you want me to do, 
Owen? For my sake, be patient; 
Phil is weak, I know; but he is 
true, honest, and manly.’ 

Trudie looked into Mr. Grey’s 
eyes beseechingly, as though beg- 
ging him to confirm her opinion. 
He sighed a little wearily, and 
looked away at the river, the boats, 
the trees, anywhere but into that 
appealing young face, and said, 

‘Yes, child; he is all this, and 
more, perhaps. I try to do his 
merits justice. What I want of 
you is that you should be his good 
angel : come to town and stay with 
sister Lucy and I. Renew your 
influence over this reckless fellow 
who is throwing away every chance 
of happiness and prosperity to 
gratify his thirst for the excitement 
he calls “life.” He loves you, and 
by the power of that love you 
must hold him back from ruin of 
body and soul. Do not look so 
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frightened, child; perhaps I put the 
case too strongly, but my concern 
for your future makes me sterner 
than I should be, if it were not 
that I believe your happiness de- 
pends on this foolish fellow’s well- 
being. Will you come to us, 
dear?’ 

‘Yes, at once, if you will get 
the dad’s permission.’ 

‘That 1 had secured before 
speaking to you, so that is com- 
fortably settled so far. You had 
better return with me to-night, and 
let your maid follow. Shall it be 
so?’ 

‘You are very kind to both Phil 
and me—kinder than we deserve.’ 

‘ Hush ; I cannot be too kind to 
you to satisfy my own heart. But 
come, let us go into the palm- 
house ; I hear it is a perfect para- 
dise of leaves.’ 

Trudie allowed him to draw her 
hand through his arm, and lead 
her where he wished. She was 
very silent: all the life seemed 
frozen in her heart. She wondered 
how the present perplexity would 
end. Presently she found that 
Mr. Grey was talking to her about 
the grand tall palms, and she tried 
to listen and answer brightly ; but 
something kept drearily whispering 
to her, ‘ You do not know all: there 
is more pain, more pain, more 
pain.’ 

She permitted him to lead her 
from one fernery to another ; after 
awhile they stood in the house 
where the Victoria Regia’s regal 
leaves lay like plates of malachite 
upon the water, and the royal 
flower upheld its fairy face to the 
faint sweet air. 

‘Is it too warm here for you, 
child? You look ill.’ 

‘No ; Iam not ill, thanks, and I 
like to see the flowers. There isa 
greenhouse close by, I believe, 
where there is a beautiful eucharis 
— bloom; shall we go to see 
it?’ 
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‘Yes, come along; I must trust 
to you to find it.’ 

A few moments later, they stood 
alone before the ethereal blossom. 
Entranced by its subtle suggestive- 
ness of spiritual life, the pearly 
petals seemed to bend their pale 
lips to whisper to Trudie of peace. 
She looked into its heart, felt the 
scent of its faint perfume fill her 
with a strange charm. In a hushed 
voice, she said softly, 

‘It seems to me this flower, with 
its Christ-like face, must have a 
soul.’ 

‘ Indeed, its fairness might make 
it the soul of flowers, Gertrude. 
But come, dear: you must tear 
yourself away; ’tis very hot here, 
and it is time we started back, if 
we do not intend to keep your 
father waiting for his dinner.’ 


Gertrude had been in town a 
week, but had seen but little of 
Phil. To her surprise, he seemed 
to shrink from all signs of friendship 
from his employer. He did not 
seem his usual cheery self in the 
grand Kensington mansion, where 
Owen Grey lived with his hand- 
some widowed sister, who took a 
great interest in the struggling 
young fellow. 

Gertrude could not like Mrs. 
Daintree, try as she would; she 
owned her handsome, clever, kind, 
and everything one counts as ‘tak- 
ing; but there could be no true 
sympathy between this grandly- 
imperative woman of the world 
and the tired true-hearted girl 
who, at twenty, confessed life, so 
far, had been to her a big blunder. 
In her innermost heart Trudie 
confessed herself vaguely disap- 
pointed in Phil; still that feeling 
made her all the more affectionate 
and considerate to him. While 
- he—well, he wished he knew not 
what; wished for the missing will 
to be found, and to be again in 
his old position, with a regally 
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lovely woman for his wife, a woman 
who held him in a bondage that 
bore down honour, and held all 
suffering, sin, or sloth as trifles, so 
that he could hug his miserable 
joy and cause her to surrender her- 
self to him. 

Trudie felt the change in him, 
but fancied the fault was her own. 
She wanted to hold him back from 
his baser self, to lead him through 
paths of love to a nobler life; but 
this was a hard task, for, the more 
she clung to him, the farther he 
seemed to drift away, the deeper 
to sink to that fever of unrest that 
threatened him with ruin. 

‘Why not give him up?’ asked 
Lucy Daintree one day when she 
found her guest in tears, the har- 
vest of a long unprofitable talk 
with Phil. ‘Let him gang his ain 
gait, child; his fate is too much 
for such feeble hands as yours to 
hold.’ 

She threw Gertrude’s pretty pink 
palms from her clasp as if she 
loathed them. 

‘O, I could not break my pro- 
mise to him. I must be true to 
him in his poverty, as I was in his 
prosperity.’ 

‘But does he desire you to be 
true ?’ 

‘Why should he not? He loves 
me.’ 

* Are you sure of that?’ 

‘ As sure as years of companion- 
ship and need could make me.’ 

* Yet you may be mistaken; and, 
in clinging to him thus, drag him 
down to unknown depths of misery 
and deceit. If he were restored 
to his old standing, and you were 
sure he were better without you, 
would you give him up?” 

‘ Indeed I would,’ said Gertrude, 
surprised at the eager fire of her 
friend’s speech. 

*‘O! and break your heart, I 
suppose, with the pain of parting 
with this perfect lover ? 


‘Hush!’ said Gertrude. ‘Why 
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try to sound depths you know not 
of?” 

‘O, why indeed! Here comes 
Owen, and we promised to be 
ready to start to the play directly 
hecame. Dear good fellow, surely 
there was never yet such a good 
brother! Is he not noble?’ 

‘He is a good true man; you 
are right to be proud of him. I 
wish I had such a brother.’ 

Gertrude sighed, for since her 
stay in town she could not but 
compare the two men she most 
cared for, and find the one she 
loved less by far than the one she 
called friend. 

That night at the play both 
Owen and Phil were present, the 
latter flushed with wine, and with 
a reckless fire in his fine eyes. 
Gertrude was left to Owen, while 
Phil feasted his eyes upon the full 
flowering loveliness of Mrs. Dain- 
tree, who, dressed in a robe of 
sombre lace, with dashes of vivid 
colour at her bare breast and amid 
the coils of her dark hair, flashed 
her fairness at him till his brain 
reeled, and he felt safety slipping 
beneath his feet. O, to hold her 
perfect beauty to his heart for one 
maddening moment—to make her 
own she cared for him—he felt 
would be a sweet revenge for the 
dishonour she had driven him into 
doing for love of her ! 

Her great dark eyes held his 
from seeing the pure fairness of 
his own girl-love, who, with a 
strange startled heartache, felt 
herself at liberty to listen to the 
sweet calm charm of Owen’s ten- 
der words. 

There came a lull, and the house 
was darkened before a telling 
scene. Owen and Trudie leant 
out of their box to peep about, to 
give a pretext for not noticing their 
companions, who seemed lost to 
all sense but that of each other’s 
presence. 

‘You love me, my queen—I 
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feel you do,’ whispered Phil, his 
hot hand resting on Lucy’s shoul- 
der. 

She shivered beneath his touch. 
O, how she loved his power over 
her—how she longed to give him 
the right to woo her! Yet before 
her sat the girl who held his pro- 
mise, and beside her the brother 
who would die gladly to win that 
girl’s happiness. 

A strange fire stirred her to 
speech, and she whispered, 

‘I do love you—I love you so 
that all the world were lost with- 
out you !’ 

And he lowered his lips till they 
clung to hers. 

Then they started apart, for Owen 
turned his eyes into the box, and 
said lightly, 

* Are you two talking secrets ?” 

That night brother and sister 
faced each other alone, both moved 
and white; one stern and con- 
demning, the other wild and proud, 
like one who feels her world tot- 
ter beneath her feet. 

‘I tell you, Lucy, it is madness 
to hope forhappiness. Could you 
be happy, think you, if that happi- 
ness caused a true woman the bit- 
terest woe—that of knowing the 
man she loves untrue? If he per- 
sist in this, I will hunt him into 
such a dire dishonour as he little 
dreams of. Even when he forged 
my name to pay his betting debts, 
I spared him because I knew his 
love for you had maddened him; 
but if he brings but one pain to 
my darling’s heart, I'll crush him 
as I would a reptile that I saw 
sliding up to her to do her injury. 
You understand that if you persist 
in caring for this man, I'll crush 
him.’ 

‘I understand that you love this 
puny girl so well that you would 
wreck three lives upon her fancy. 
I understand that your sister is 
nothing to you. You forget the 
misery of my first marriage—a 
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money match that had made me 
old at thirty. O Owen, even as 
you love this girl I love Phil—love 
him so that to be with him I could 
throw aside every tie in life. Owen, 
you do not know all the power of 
loving, or you would not be so 
cruel for that girl’s sake. Yet 
think for one moment. You 
brought her here to win him back 
to his old faith ; it has failed. He 
cannot—he dare not—be what he 
used to be to her. I should kill 
him if he were. Why not forget 
all the old ties—leave us to love, 
and try afresh your own chance 
with Gertrude? I believe—nay, I 
am sure—she cares for you, and 
you love her still.’ 

‘With me, Lucy, love goes on 
for ever ; but hefore I try my chance 
again I must be sure she has ceased 
to hold another dearest. Hush, 
here she comes!’ 


‘Gertrude, I have come to tell 
you there is no longer any obstacle 
to our union. Ours has been a 
long engagement, dear. Are you 
ready to fulfil it ? 

Phil spoke gently, kindly, and 
withsomething of the old fondsmile, 
but Gertrude seemed changed; 
there was no gladness in the face 
she turned to him, saying, - 

* So you have found the will, and 


are independent of the world again, 
Phil? O, I am so glad!’ 

She clasped her hands as she 
spoke, and looked like one relieved 
from a great pain. Phil felt per- 
plexed and impatient. 

‘You have not said when you 
will be my wife, Gertrude,’ he said. 

‘Ono: never that; always your 
true dear friend and sister, but 
never your wife! While you were 
poor, struggling, and even ruined, 
I and all I had were yours. Now 
you can do without me, for the 
love of God, set me free! You do 
not love me as you can love. You 
do not answer me; yet, surely, you 
must see ’tis right that we should 
part. While youneeded me and my 
promise, you know [ held it your 
sacred right to possess both ; but 
now there is no need, and it would 
make us both so very unhappy !’ 

‘ Gertrude, you know best ; you 
always did. But forgive me, dear ; 
indeed I have tried to be true.’ 

‘Hush! I know. So we may 
shake hands, and thank God 
we are out of a “ Wilderness” of 
doubt, and perhaps dishonour.’ 


A year later a girl lay dead, and 
a sad-eyed man laid a flower with 
a Christ-like face upon her heart, 
and wept for the ‘doubly dead, 
because she died so young.’ 
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(CHAPTER XXV. 
DAWN. 


No living poet, nor long since 
dead genius of Grub-street, but 
some time or the other wrote about 
the sleepofinnocence. The sleep 
of innocence, indeed! Innocence 
often. enough has a very uneasy 
time of it. Thoroughly good, un- 
selfish folk have a knack of taking 
other people’s troubles on their 
shoulders, and worrying them- 
selves proportionately in conse- 
quence.- Mrs. Jones is the best of 
wives and mothers. She is as 
worthy a woman as the wife of a 
respectable stockbroker possibly 
can be. She is a really good 
Christian; she is a really good 
Samaritan ; she is ready to give to 
the poor, and. without talking 
about it; she does not in the least 
mind having the poorest relation 
in toluncheon. Her conscience is 
as clear as her wine-glasses ; but 
for all that, this, and there, she lies 
awake of nights, and worries her- 
self into positive illness. Poor 
Mrs. Jones, a childless lady, has a 
scapegrace nephew, who is the 
bane of her existence. She looked 
after the lad from childhood ; she 
was a great deal more than fifty 
average mothers to him. ZA 
bien! and now he has become a 
roysterer and a night-scourer, and 
every tongue waggeth ill of him. 
And Mrs. Jones, of the clear con- 
science and the pure heart, lieth 
awake. Now if Mrs. Jones had 
had a harder heart and a better 
digestion, she would have slept as 
sweetly as a babe. Bah! the sleep 


of innocence is all humbug. The 
rascal who is going to mount the 
gallows, in nine cases out of ten 
sleeps calmly enough. 

And that night of the rsth of 
June, in the year of grace and 
gracelessness 1815, Miss Hetty 
Dawson by no means had a quiet 
time of it. She tossed restlessly 
to and fro, and her pretty little 
head was full of all the most trou- 
blesome fancies imaginable. And 
she had been awakened rudely out 
of her slumber. She had run to 
her father’s room, and found it 
quite empty. 

‘I wonder what it is?’ she said 
to herself, with a faint feeling at 
the heart. Then she went back 
to her own room, and, woman-like, 
dressed herself neatly and trimly. 

Poor dear creatures ! that busi- 
ness of dressing is with them both 
a pleasure and a sacrifice. Doubt- 
less Marie Antoinette, when she 
went forth to the guillotine, gave 
a turn to her whitened locks with 
the royal fingers. 

When this toilette was finished, 
Miss Hetty tripped down-stairs 
rather laggingly, and found, in the 
small hall, one of the maids busily 
engaged in cleaning the floor by 
whishing it to and fro with a large 
piece of flannel. 

‘Had she seen the Colonel?’ 
Hetty asked, in her not too excel- 
lent French. 

‘No, ma’mselle; the old gen- 
tleman had been out some time 
to see those dons garcons the £cos- 
sais pass through the Place Royale. 
And what a pity it is, ma’mselle—a 
grand pity—that they should go 
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to be massacred by the herves of 
the Emperor !’ 

‘ The Highlanders?’ asked Hetty, 
trying to steady herself by resting 
her hand against the wall. ‘Are 
they—are they the only regiment 
gone? 

‘No, ma’mselle, there are those 
with the red coats and big shakoes, 
and trousers of gray. You know, 
doubtless, those who were in the 
lower town—two of whom were 
quartered on the dele maman. The 
sous-officiers who came here, they 
also belong to that regiment. I 
pity them ; for how can they with- 
stand what the Emperor wishes ?” 

Then Hetty stood silent. What 
the girl said to her seemed like a 
sentence of death. And in her 
mind’s eye was the picture of the 
hero of Corsica: calm, cold, pas- 
sionless, and irresistible Fate, not 
to be withstood. And where might 
Jack be now? She dared not think 
of it. She sat down on the stairs 
with her hand on her side. 

‘ Ah, ma’mselle!’ cried the girl, 
‘I am well sorry thus to have 
grieved you. Doubtless it will be 
nothing, there will be nothing 
come of it. The Emperor will 
make friends with the English, and 
let them return to their homes 
without molesting them.’ 

‘I will go out,’ said Hetty to 
herself; and she went up to her 
room and fetched her bonnet and 
scarf, 

On the Montagne de la Cour 
there were little knots of people 
gathered together. The scouts 
were going up and down as usual, 
and there was the same clacking 
sound of sadots. Yet there was 
something different. Some influ- 
ence seemed to pervade every- 
thing. There was a general art- 
lessness, a want of purpose about 
the movements of all of them. 
Even the girls looking in at the 
shop - windows would now and 
again turn, as if listening or wait- 
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ing for something or some one to 
come. Nowand again a workman 
passing, with his long basket of 
tools on his back, would halt to 
greet a comrade, and they would 
stand talking in the middle of the 
rough pavement, regardless of all 
who hustled against them. 

Miss Hetty walked up the hill 
tothe park. The ground had been 
broken by the bivouac of the pre- 
vious night, and now little boys 
were gathering the ends of broken 
cigars, and looking for any small 
treasures which might have been 
left behind by the red-coats. 

Hardly knowing what she was 
doing, she crossed the road, and 
walked in the direction of St. 
Gudule. Some people were crowd- 
ing up the steps, and she passed 
in with them. Some women were 
kneeling on the stones with bent 
heads, and praying silently with 
moving lips. 

‘Some one, too, has left them,’ 
thought Hetty ; and as she moved 
down the aisle, she saw a discon- 
solate figure standing near the 
famous pulpit. 

It was her father. She took his 
arm, and they passed slowly out 
into the small Place. 

‘ My dear,’ he said, looking into 
her face, and reading what was 
written there with a sad heart, ‘I 
cansee that you haveheardthenews.’ 

‘It is dreadful,’ she said, half 
holding her breath. ‘ It is so sud- 
den. O father, what shall I do?’ 

‘ Do /—that is a good word, my 
little girl. Do anything. It will 
help you to forget, and there is no 
use in keeping it in mind.’ 

So arm in arm they went back 
home, or to what they called home 
for the time being. 

‘ You must have some breakfast,’ 
said the Colonel; ‘and you need 
not worry yourself more than there 
is occasion for. You had better 
call on Minnie Heneage, she will 
help to keep you up. She is a 
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sensible girl, and not troubled with 
too much sentiment, which you do 
not want at present.’ 

But she could not eat, and only 
sat playing with her knife and fork. 
Her father stood with his back to 
the window and looked at her. It 
would have been called a pretty 
picture then, we should call it a 
quaint one now that times have 
changed and fashions altered. 
She had on a plain white short- 
waisted dress, and a ribbon on 
her hair, which some young ladies 
wore then, and preferred to the 
hideous combs and cannon-curls 
that came in with the good Queen 
Adelaide. Her face was very pale ; 
it was pale at all times, but now 
there was a heaviness in the eyes, 
and the pretty mouth trembled. 

She raised her eyes, and, seeing 
her father watching her with such 
a tender glance, burst into tears. 

He took her in his arms. 

* Do not be like this, little Het ; 
all will be well, I am sure it will. 
Go to your room and lie down. 
I will fetch Minnie to you, and 
we will lunch together and have 
some music afterwards.’ 

But when he was left alone his 
confidence in all good fortune was 
not the same. He opened the 
window and looked out over the 
flowers, then he shook his head. 

‘It is well,’ he thought, ‘ to hope 
for the best, but what are many 
of our regiments but mere green 
stuff? and those Hanoverians and 
Belgians, they are like so many 
hares. Yet, ah me, I wish, I 
wish that I could be there. What 
a strange thing it is that I should 
be sitting here at my ease!’ 

At noon they were seated in the 
room and had grown tolerably 
cheerful. Miss Hetty on one oc- 
casion had actually laughed ; but 
the laugh was soon enough fol- 
lowed by a sigh. Yet for her 
guest she had dressed the room 
with flowers, and on the table- 
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cloth were some vases full of heavy 
pink roses. 

‘It is quite Arcadian,’ said Miss 
Minnie Heneage; ‘the feast you 
have given me ought to be for the 
shepherds and shepherdesses.’ 

‘I do not like this Belgian 
feasting,’ said the Colonel, ‘and 
shall be glad to get back Hanover- 
square way and see my old chums. 
But, faith, we poor nabobs all have 
our livers totally ruined, and can- 
not fairly enjoy anything.’ 

‘Be content that you have your 
spirits left you, Colonel. What a 
good thing it is to be as cheerful as 
youalwaysare !’ replied Miss Minnie. 

‘My dear, I am worth nothing 
but to laugh and grow fat. I like 
the laughing, but I don’t care for 
the obesity, and that’s why I am 
so fond of trotting up and down 
this hill. But come, let us have 
some music !’ 

The little sa/on, with its light- 
tinted panelled walls, and ticking 
clocks, and great display of cur- 
tains, looked gay enough to raise 
any one’s spirits. 

‘I play papa to sleep some- 
times,’ said Miss Hetty Dawson 
as she sat down to the piano. ‘I 
expect he will be getting out his 
handkerchief directly. He will 
place it over his head and will 
doze off into dreamland. Now, 
papa, sit down and take out your 
handkerchief, and I shall know 
that you are as happy as you can 
be. Let me open the windows, 
for the room is close.’ 

The Colonel did as he was bid. 

‘I shall play nothing but those 
pieces of Bach’s,’ continued she ; 
‘it is not a day to make holiday, 
is it, Minnie?’ 

‘Do you know, Hetty, that I 
rather like this curious excitement ?” 
answered that young lady. ‘Some 
people don’t like suspense. But 
isn’t it a sort of gambling? I 
like it, I really do; and she 
smiled in rather a sinister fashion. 
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‘You are not saying what you 
mean,’ said Hetty somewhat se- 
verely. ‘If you did not love any 
one, you could not but think of the 
horrid danger. Poor fellows,’ she 
added, ‘ and poor Jack !’ 

‘It is a part of the game of 
their lives,’ replied the other : ‘ the 
game is worth winning and worth 
risking. We poor wretched crea- 
tures can only sit idle and cackle 
feebly in company.’ 

Then Miss Hetty went on touch- 
ing the notes softly, and the bird in 
one of the windows thrust its beak 
through the wooden bars and twit- 
tered feebly. 

‘ Papa is fast asleep by this time,’ 
she said with a smile at Minnie 
Heneage; and placing her finger 
on her lip, she crossed the room 
on tiptoe, and drew the silk hand- 
kerchief from off his face. 

He was wide awake. 

‘Why, what is the use of my 
music, papa, if you do not go to 
sleep? It is a dreadful waste of 
time and trouble, and is not at all 
a good compliment to pay me.’ 

‘I was thinking of something,’ 
he answered, ‘but I will try not 
to think of something or anything. 
Go on playing, my dear; that sym- 
phony’s very pretty, though I ought 
to say wonderful, as it is the work 
of so great a composer.’ 

Hetty sat down to the piano 
again. She played on, and the 
music seemed to her a tender solace 
and comfort. 

Her companion had left the 
piano, and was seated on a great 
fauteuil in a kind of half-sullen 
silence. Hetty played on and on, 
until at length she left off strik- 
ing the keys, and sank into a pain- 
ful reverie. 

Under the windows there were 
the same noises as usual. They 
could hear the patter of the sadots 
and the noise of wheels, and now 
and again the chiming of the dis- 
tant bells. 
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They were all three silent, and 
the clocks were running a race one 
against the other. 

Sudderly in through the window 
came a dull groaning sound. 

‘It is thunder,’ said Minnie 
Heneage; ‘it has been hanging 
over us for some days, and will 
clear the air. It always makes me 
feel so heavy until it does.’ 

The Colonel had risen to his 
feet, and was listening with lowered 
brows. 

‘It is not thunder,’ he said 
quietly. 

It was the cannon of Marshal 
Ney, who, now that D’Erlon and 
Kellerman had formed up, was 
opening fire on Quatre Bras, 





CHAPTER XXVI. 
TO THE FRONT. 


WHEN the words ‘ March at ease !’ 
rang through the air Jack sheathed 
his sword. Something like a sigh 
of relief escaped his lips, and he 
marched on for some time in 
silence. 

The heavy dewdrops were falling 
from the leaves of the trees over- 
head, and once, when he looked 
up at the sky, they came plashing 
in his face. They were not far in 
the forest before nothing was heard 
but the sound of their own foot- 
steps. After a time the rhythmic 
beat of the feet seemed to grow 
depressingly monotonous, and it 
was deadened with the faint 
echoes of the road and the dense 
forest. The air was fresh and cold ; 
but when they got to anything 
like a clearing, the warm scent of 
burning wood came from the 
smouldering fires of the charcoal- 
burners. 

Then they passed by a small 
hut, in front of which a peasant, 
clad in a long blouse and loose 
trousers, was smoking his pipe. 
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He took off his cap and waved it 
with a shout, and some of the men 
answered back again. But when 
this little incident had had its 
place, the dreariness of the forest 
seemed to weigh of: them still more 
and more. Now and again they 
would disturb a whole colony of 
crows, which would rise out of the 
trees and fly away in front of them. 
Now and again a startled hare or 
rabbit would scuttle across the 
road in front of them. The air, 
cold as it was, seemed oppressive, 
and to dull the spirits of the bright- 
est. The forest was like a prison, 
and was as gloomy as the entrance 
to a catacomb. 

At length Jack lit a cigar, and, 
with it between his lips, began 
thinking on all and everything. 

He had often enough heard men 
talk of going into action. They 
all seemed to take it as matter of 
course. But that was what people 
did with death—at least, when it 
happened to others. What a game 
it was that they were going to play, 
and what chances there were. for 
all! 

Then he thought of Hetty. 

‘If it were an every-day time,’ he 
said to himself, ‘she would just 
have arisen. No, she would not; 
it can’t be as late as that, only | 
seem to have been up for hours 
and hours. I wonder if ever I 
shall see the dear little thing once 
more?’ Then his thoughts went 
back to the old home in Sussex. 
He saw the distant line of the blue 
downs and the meadows, between 
which flowed the little river. He 
could hear the clanking of the water- 
mill and the barking of the village 
dogs. His father, the early riser 
of the family, would be pacing the 
gravel walk and smelling his roses. 
Perhaps he would have his gun 
under his arm and be out in the 
fields; and as the picture of the 
old man rose so clearly before him, 
he breathed a silent blessing on it. 
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‘They have got old Smith's forge 
alight by this time, I am quite sure. 
How straight the smoke used to 
rise from it and float over the hol- 
low! 1 should like to see old Smith 
once again; he was not a bad fel- 
low.’ 

And then the village, with its 
small green with the pond in it, 
with the hissing and cackling of 
the geese, and the clucking of the 
old women’s hens, came to view in 
his mind’s eye. There was the 
wheelwright’s cottage, with its cab- 
bage garden in front; there were 
the great clumsy wheels resting 
against the wall, and the wheel- 
wright’s daughter, in her cotton 
gown, feeding the fowls from a 
wooden bowl. All this slowly 
passed before him like a lagging 
panorama. But whenever his 
thoughts carried him far away, 
they were brought back again in- 
stantly by the sound of the march- 
ing and the sight of the weedy-look- 
ing forest trees. 

Beside him he saw one of the 
lads of his company, who had only 
recently come into the clutches of 
Sergeant Kite. He was a coarse- 
faced lad, with a shock of red hair 
and a greasy shining face. His 
eyes were small and his nose was 
thick, but yet it was not a bad- 
looking face altogether. Jack often 
did rather unusual things, and now 
he spoke to the boy. 

‘It's better here than being 
stifled up in that city; isn’t it, 
Jarvis ?’ 

‘ Yes, sir,’ said the lad, ‘it’s very 
nice out here. I never see much 
of the country before I ’listed, and 
I like it.’ 

‘ You like it better than London ? 
—so dol, and always did;’ and Jack 
smiled pleasantly. ‘I suppose you 
are a regular town bird ?” 

‘Yes, sir; I was in the Militia, 
and this coming on put thoughts of 
soldiering in me; and so here I am.’ 

‘And we're going to fight the 
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French, as “The Bluebells of 
Scotland” says—only the Hieland 
laddies are on in front.’ 

Then once more they sank into 
silence. Then the sun grew warmer 
and warmer, and no longer the 
dew fell from the trees, and the 
stocks fretted the necks of the 
youngsters who had not smelt 
powder in the Peninsula, but had 
only handled the gloves in White- 
chapel. And some of the feet 
which were not over-strong stum- 
bled on the rough stoneway. But 
the sergeant gave now and then an 
encouraging nod, and the lads 
plucked up their spirit. For though 
such deeds were done at Waterloo 
and Quatre Bras, many of the heroes 
were but young boys, who had barely 
the strength to carry Brown Bess on 
their shoulders. 

Great, then, was the relief of all 
when they saw a break in the trees 
and the top of a quaint dome- 
covered building. Briskly every 
foot stepped out, as the regiment 
found itself in a large village. 

There was the cry of ‘ Halt!’ and 
‘ Stand at ease !’ 

Jack gave a yawn, stretched him- 
self, and looked about him. It 
was a good-sized and very com- 
fortable village. A church stood 
on a piece of rising ground, on 
which, to right and left of the build- 
ing, were some great stacks of wood. 
He could see that the church had 
two or three roofs and a large 
classic porch, on the steps of which 
some children were seated, whose 
blue eyes were roving over them 
hither and thither with the greatest 
curiosity. There were two pea- 
sants, too, in blouses and breeches, 
walking beside a great wickerwork 
cart, drawn by a heavy Flanders 
mare. 

The estaminet beside him was a 
tolerably good one, and had a 
slanting roof with two little dor- 
mer windows in it. Beyond this 
was a row of flat-fronted houses. 
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Some people were standing in the 
doorways, and two or three girls 
were looking from the upper story 
down on to Tommy Atkins and his 
comrades, and laughing merrily. 
Jack crossed the road, and stood 
in the shade under a little lean-to 
of a cottage there. Then he felt 
thirsty, and strolled into one of the 
houses, where the good woman 
gave him a drink of milk. As he 
was holding the small basin in his 
hand, his cousin walked in. Harry 
Hedley looked very fagged and 
tired, and sat down wearily on one 
of the chairs. Jack handed him 
some ofthe milk without speaking. 
They were both silent for a few 
minutes, as they looked out of the 
open lattice-window at the men, to 
whom the good people were bring- 
ing food and drink, as they always 
did do when they found they 
were ready to pay for it. The red 
coats, the bluish-gray trousers, the 
big shakoes, the nightcaps of the 
peasants, the quaint headdresses 
of some of the women—all seemed 
to be mixed up together, and had 
a very curious effect. 

* It is quite like at home, drink- 
ing this milk,’ said Harry, after a 
time. ‘I didn’t get a very good 
sleep last night. I wish I had now. 
Perhaps we shall sleep soundly 
enough to-night.’ 

‘There is no need to take too 
dismal a view of it,’ said honest 
Jack ; ‘certainly we can die but 
once. But you don’t want to be 
thinking about that now.’ 

‘It will come upon us without 
much thinking,’ answered the other ; 
‘and whether it comes to me or 
not, it doesn’t much matter now;’ 
and he walked moodily across the 
room, and looked at a little picture 
of the Virgin which was hanging 
on the wall. 

But, as he spoke, they heard a 
sound of clattering hoofs on the 
stones outside. There was a con- 
siderable noise and some faint 
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shouting now and then. All they 
saw was a large group of horsemen 
riding past. They walked out into 
the street. 

‘Who were they ?’ Jack asked of 
the lad in his company he had 
been speaking to early in the day. 

* The Duke, sir.’ 

But the Duke and his staff had 
turned the corner where the road 
branched off to Genappe and 
Chaleur, and were lost to view 
directly. 

To the village now a number of 
peasants had comie in, and were 
staring hard at the new-comers, 
some handling their muskets, and 
others patting their red coats. 
They were friendly enough, yet 
did not forget to charge for every- 
thing that the men had. 

Some way into the village they 
could see the Colonel talking to a 
group of staff officers. One of these 
was pointing with his hat here and 
there. The Colonel rode back. 
The men stood to attention. The 
word was given, and once more 
they were on the march. 





CHAPTER XXVII. 
WAITING, 


Tue low thunder of the distant 
cannon had reached Brussels at 
last. The five visitors seated in 
the cafés and the courtyards of the 
hotels, smoking their cigars and 

_ sipping their claret, were startled 
as with the writing on the wall. 

‘ Why should we hear that—why 
should we be obliged to hear it?’ 

They had come over to Brussels 
for a pleasure trip, and it should 
have been so arranged that no such 
unpleasantness should have oc- 
curred. Little enough they cared 
about patriotism and such trifles. 
They had bragged finely enough 
about anything for a change—even 
a sight of the French shakoes ; but 
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now that this seemed likely to come 
to pass, they began to take a very 
different view of the business. In 
the D’Arenberg, the boldest among 
them—those who had meant to 
take a trip with the army itself— 
turned pale at that sound. It was 
as if the words at Balthazar’s feast 
had been spoken instead of written, 
and spoken in such a fashion that 
they could not possibly be mis- 
understood. Visions of gigantic 
grenadiers de cheval making clutches 
at their watch-chains and seals ; of 
gray-moustached veterans of the 
Guard digging them in the ribs 
with their muskets, and demanding 
small or Jarge loans; the thought 
of their having to pass their days in 
a French prison, playing at cards 
and drinking bad brandy. War 
was a very romantic affair, but was 
much better when carried on some 


_ thousand miles or so away, instead 


of being fought right at your gates. 

‘ The Duke,’ one gentleman was 
saying, with a face alternately pale 
with anger and with fear, ‘ ought to 
have carried the war down south ; 
he ought to have let them cross 
the Sambre. He has been long 
enough here to have done any- 
thing he liked.’ And then the 
luckless creature thought of dear 
Mincing-lane, and his paradise of 
ledgers and clerks and safes. Why 
did he ever leave it to come out on 
such a fool’s errand as this? 

But already all those who could 
lay their hands on anything in the 
way of a conveyance had taken the 
road to Antwerp. Some terror- 
stricken heroes had proposed to 
walk together, and have their lug- 
gage carted there. But they were 
told that the roads had a number 
of rough customers on them, who 
would not be in the least particular 
about taking a few trifles in the 
way of portmanteaus and other 
luggage. 

So these gentlemen walked rest- 
lessly to and fro, to and fro. They 
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bit their nails, and chewed the ends 
of their cigars, and took snuff co- 
piously, and drank, and wandered 
about and shouted for mine host, 
who kept discreetly out of the way. 
And outside, in the city, were wo- 
men with pale faces, who tried, and 
tried in vain, to look composed. 
Sometimes they would go into the 
shops, and vaguely purchase large 
stocks of utterly useless trifles. 
Then they would walk back to- 
gether to their hotels or lodgings, 
and sit down and take up a book, 
and put it down again, and open 
their windows and look out; and, 
distinction all forgotten, they would 
condescend to ask their maids to 
sit with them. In the streets, too, 
the dogs drawing the little carts 
would stop and prick up their ears 
and listen attentively ; and in the 
narrow courts the pigeons would 
fly out of their homes, the holes in 
the walls, and circle uneasily in the 
air, and then come down again and 
give a restless cooing. The work- 
folk, too, had become needlessly 
idle, and the estaminets were all 
full of drinkers, who nodded their 
heads and winked mysteriously, 
and lifted their eyebrows and 
shrugged their shoulders, at these 
poor unhappy English, and the 
fate which was in store for them. 

And all the time, the cause of 
this, the low growling thunder 
of the cannon, came over the Bois 
de Coimbre, and penetrated every 
corner of the city. 

But Hetty Dawson, hardly able 
to sit up any longer, was lying on 
the couch in the little sa/on. Her 
handkerchief was over her eyes ; 
she had been crying, but was now 
fairly worn out. 

Miss Minnie Heneage was seated 
by the window, and the Colonel 
had a book in his hand ; but it was 
_, very evident that his thoughts were 
far away indeed from that romance 
of Madame de Staél-Holstein. 

On the face cf the rfarson’s 
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daughter there was a deadly pal- 
lor, and her lips moved uneasily, 
and she seemed, by a gasping 
breath, every few minutes to be 
trying to swallow down the fear 
which was conquering her. 

It was during one of these gasps 
that the Colonel looked up. 

‘This is dreadful! she said, in 
answer to his look. 

The Colonel nodded his head, 
and turned his eyes towards Hetty, 
as if to say that he did not want the 
subject to be referred to. 

‘Hang me,’ he thought to him- 
self, ‘I do believe the girl’s a 
coward, and that little Het has 
twice her pluck! Het isn’t think- 
ing of her own safety, but of Jack's. 
That girl has not a thought but 
about herself. I don’t quite like 
her for it.’ 

Then the old gentleman gazed 
at her furtively over the top of his 
book. There was a kind of peevish- 
ness mingled with her fear, and 
she tapped with her shoe upon the 
floor. 

He looked at the pale face and 
the shaking mouth. 

‘I am glad my girl is not like 
that,’ he murmured to himself. 

But his train of thoughts were 
broken by the sound of footsteps, 
and Parson Heneage in a few 
seconds was in the room. 

The Colonel looked at him and 
held out his hand. The worthy 
cleric was perfectly livid with 
alarm and fright, and his hand 
shook as if he had been a con- 
firmed drunkard instead of a highly 
respectable English gentleman. 

* Perhaps it would be as well to 
leave consolation alone in cases 
like this,’ said Mr. Dawson, think- 
ing that Mr. Heneage was going to 
indulge in ‘a long homily,’ which 
he was sometimes given to do on 
great and important occasions, 
But no such idea was in the par- 
son’s mind. 

‘Minnie, my dear child, he 
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said, as his teeth almost chattered 
with fear, ‘I have secured some- 
thing at last. It is only—only—’ 
But before he could finish his 
sentence, his daughter had vanish- 
ed in quest of her bonnet. 

‘It is only,’ he went on, ‘ a com- 
mon sort of rough cart, large enough 
to hold my daughter and my lug- 
gage, or I am sure I should be 
delighted to ask you to share it 
with us, Dawson ; only—only—’ 

‘You think you could not go 
along so fast, Mr. Heneage,’ said 
the Colonel, with a dry smile. ‘Two 
such heavy people as Hetty and 
myself might be the cause of the 
Cuirassiers coming up and cutting 
us all into mincemeat. Never 
fear, sir, I am not in the least 
offended. I never in the least 
intended quitting Brussels. I 
have, thank God, sufficient con- 
fidence in the Duke and the brave 
fellows who serve underhim. My 
legs are stiff, too, and I am too old 
to run away very quickly. With 
you it is different—you, who are so 
light and active.’ 

But even this joking at the ex- 
pense of his corpulence and his 
courage was quite lost upon Mr. 
Heneage. Fear was the only pas- 
sion which held possession of him, 
and it was jealous of any other 
having the least to do with him. 

‘I am sorry to leave you Of 
course I beg your pardon for leav- 
ing you,’ continued the parson, 
‘but I must go. We shall see you 
—see you in England when you 
have finished your visit. Hetty, 
my dear, good-bye, good-bye. I 
am extremely sorry—quite grieved, 
in fact, my dear—that I uninten- 
tionally awakened you. But we 
are going back to England. I have 
important business.’ 

‘ The weathercock of the church 
has caught a serious cold, and the 
matter must be looked into at 
once,’ remarked Mr. Dawson. 
‘But don’t stand on ceremony. 


Don’t stop here if every moment 
adds to your misery.’ 

‘I can’t help it, Dawson. I 
really can’t help it. It drives me 
mad,’ said the parson. ‘I must be 
going ; the horses—’ 

‘Are tired of waiting. Be off, 
man, and keep up your spirit.’ 

Then the father and daughter 
left. 

Hetty had now sat down on the 
clumsy old /fauteui/. Her father 
raised her and took her in his 
arms. 

* My dear,’ he said, with a calm 
kind voice, ‘we are well rid of such 
friends. If we have a trouble, we 
can share it together. All will be 
well for us, and all will be ordained 
for the best. I can feel what your 
grief is, although you may not 
think it. Try not to forget that 
I am with you.’ 

She leant her head on his shoul- 
der, and he bent down and kissed 
her, and there was peace and quiet- 
ness in her heart, although the 
low grumbling thunder never 
ceased. 

‘Try to play something,’ said 
the old man; ‘it seems to quiet 
you.’ 

Then she sat down at the piano, 
and, without knowing why, the 
grand old German hymn, ‘God is 
my Refuge,’ came to her mind. 

And as she played softly and 
with timid fingers hardly daring to 
touch the notes, the storm of war 
never ceased; and so the day passed 
until the sun went down. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
THE OPENING ROAR. 


THERE is something at all times 
at once curious and melancholy 
about the Low Countries. Whe- 
ther the dark history which clings 
to every acre of ground has any- 
thing to do with it, we know not, 
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but so it is. The peasants in the 
fields move slowly; the very 
fowls in the road have a languid 
air, and do not peck and cluck as 
cheerfully as they do in merrier 
England. It is a depressing coun- 
try, and cannot be regarded in any 
other way. There is a grayness 
about it everywhere. Even when 
the crops are standing in the fields, 
and the trees are at their very 
best, one somehow misses the 
cheery aspect of an English land- 
scape. But when the —2d had got 
once free of the dense Soignies 
their spirits rose, be the country 
as it might. They looked at the 
swelling slopes covered with crops 
of rye with pleasure, and gazed at 
the distant hamlets with a feeling 
of relief at some sign of life. The 
—2d was considerably in the rear of 
the division; and so the hot dust 
that was raised from the stone 
road was filling the air everywhere, 
and every one was as thirsty as he 
well could be. There was, too, a 
heaviness in the air, that nauseating 
heaviness which always precedes a 
violent storm of lightning. 

Still, once out of Waterloo, the 
men and boys marched with a 
lighter heart and a brisker step. 

‘I should have thought we should 
have gone the other way to Ni- 
velles, said Harry to himself; 
‘but it doesn’t matter much where 
we go to.’ 

They were passing now through 
some great cornfields, with high 
banks on each side of the road. 
The swarthy peasants did not ap- 
pear to be much alarmed at what 
would soon be coming on. The 
milk-carts slowly passed them on 
the road, and the great lumbering 
wains drew aside to let them go by. 

So they marched until they had 
passed through little Genappe, with 
its small bridge, and villagers look- 
ing out of their windows in coloured 
nightcaps, all smiles and perfect 
good-humour. 
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When the village was left behind, 
and they had ascended the slightly 
rising ground, where a few cottages 
lay to the left, for the first time a 
loud roaring sound seemed to 
burst from the ground in front of 
them, 


It was night-time at Brussels, and 
yet the city had not its usual quiet. 
In the estaminets the people were 
sitting up late, smoking and drink- 
ing. In some of them there was 
loud singing and rejoicing; and, 
for a city that was going to be con- 
quered, the citizens seemed to take 
the matter very easily. The rumour 
had come into the town of the 
British defeat. Although so far 
off, stragglers and deserters had 
already made their appearance ; 
for what are twenty-two miles odd 
to a brave soul who thinks that a 
bayonet or a sabre is close behind 
him? And the English gentlemen 
left in Brussels had met at the 
D’Arenberg, and their faces were 
pale, and they were almost too 
cast down to be frightened even. 

And Colonel Dawson had seen 
his daughter to her room, and then 
grew so restless that he could not 
sleep within doors, and so had 
made his way out. In the streets 
noisy groups were talking, and he 
heard the words ‘Anglais’ and 
‘abimés’ over and over again. As 
hestood at the top ofthe Montagne, 
he listened to them until he grew 
absolutely angry, and set off on a 
high-time walk to cool himself and 
his temper. 

‘T’ll not go down into the town,’ 
he said to himself ; ‘ the cackling of 
the fowls will drive me mad.’ 

So he made for the Bois de 
Coimbre—no cheerful place for an 
old gentleman, no matter though 
his conscience was tolerably clear. 
He walked briskly along, with his 
Malacca cane over his shoulder. 
The noise of the guns had ceased 
now, and the night was still and 
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quiet, although heavy clouds were 
gathering overhead. Not a sound 
could be heard in the wood except 
the occasional rustling of the leaves 
as a squirrel scampered along a 
branch or jumped from bough to 
bough. 

‘ There will be a storm soon,’ he 
said, looking above, ‘and they 
won’t have a very pleasant bivouac. 
Would that I could find out some- 
thing about what has gone on! I 
daren’t leave Hetty, or, stiff as my 
joints are, I'd ride to the front and 
see and hear what is to be seen 
and heard.’ 

So he walked on, and now and 
again a group of blue-coated Bel- 
gians would come hurrying along 
in the dark. Sometimes one would 
be by himself; sometimes they 
came in groups of twos, threes, and 
fours ; sometimes even in greater 
numbers. 

‘The rascals must have run 
quickly to get back here now. So 
the English are all overthrown, 
they say. I don’t believe a word 
of it.’ 

He was now descending a steep- 
ish hill, where there was a clearing 
in the wood, and two or three 
small huts. Lights were in the 
windows, and he could hear the 
sound of voices talking within. 
The Colonel was an old cam- 
paigner, and had but few small 
fears to trouble him. He coolly 
walked up to one of the cottages, 
and knocked at the door. It was 
opened by an old woman in a 
white frilled cap. In the room 
were seated three youths wearing 
the uniform of the Prince of Orange. 
They were talking vociferously, and 
drinking their thin beer copiously. 
They did not seem to have the 
least shame at the fact that they 
were nothing more nor less than 
runaways from the field. The 
room was warm, the beer was 
good, the tobacco was good—that 
was enough for them. As for de- 
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feats or victories, they were a 
matter of great indifference, so long 
as they got off with a whole skin. 

The Colonel always remembered 
that scene—the little stumpy fel- 
lows, with their coats off, sitting 
round a small three-legged table ; 
the brass crucifix on the wall, and 
the barrels in the corner of the 
room. 

‘You have had a bad time?’ he 
asked one of them, in his not too 
excellent French. 

‘Ah, monsieur, it would take 
more than heroes to withstand the 
Emperor. I regret, if monsieur be 
English, that his compatriots should 
have the misfortune to encounter 
them.’ 

The Colonel took a pinch of 
snuff, and looked very dryly at the 
little warrior. 

‘Where were you?’ he asked 
after a short pause. 

‘I was by the wood, monsieur— 
yes, I was by the wood; that I 
remember well. And did I see 
the cuirassiers? O yes, monsieur, 
of course so.’ 

‘ And you saw the red-coats ?” 

‘Poor men, they were quite an- 
nihilated ! 

(‘ That fellow is telling a lie,’ the 
Colonel thought; ‘he has seen a 
great deal too much.’) 

* But how is it you got here?’ he 
went on; ‘it is a long distance, my 
young friend.’ 

‘We were pursued for miles, 
monsieur—pursued for miles. O, 
I have had quite enough indeed of 
the horrors of war—enough, mon- 
sieur, to last a lifetime.’ 

‘Well, take this for a pourdoire,’ 
said the Colonel, throwing him a 
silver piece ; ‘and the devil take 
you, too,’ he continued to himself, 
‘for an impudent little liar and 
poltroon, as I firmly believe all 
your fellow-countrymen are!’ 

Yet, for all his brave words, he 
could not shake off the influence 
of what was growing upon him. 
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Misfortune, after all, might have 
overtaken the army. Still, in a 
purposeless fashion, he wandered 
on and on. At last he sat down 
on the stump of a tree, which stood 
in a small clearing of the forest. 
There were no more footsteps along 
the road, and he was quite alone. 
For some time he sat in complete 
silence ; then afar off he heard the 
noise of wheels; it was a heavy 
cart coming over the stones. Pre- 
sently there was a jerking sound, 
and the cart came to a standstill. 


What was that he heard? An 
oath, and in an English voice, too! 
He hurried forward. The cart was 
driven by an old peasant; but 
something in it was covered up by 
a heavy cloak. He looked at the 
driver, who was lantern in hand, 
and the driver looked back, and 
slightly removed a heavy cloak 
from a figure that was lying in the 
bottom of the cart. It was the pale 
face of Harry Hedley, so pale that 
the Colonel could not have told 
whether he was alive or dead! 


[To he continued. } 





SAD DAYS. 





SAD summer days, your ling’ring footsteps creep 
With lang’rous pauses through low-breathing woods, 
That wave and beckon into solitudes 

Of golden silences, where soft airs sleep. 


Sad summer nights, thy lovely skies are pale 
From the dead heat of the impassioned noon ; 
Left to the colder glory of the moon, 

In thy blue deserts low winds seem to wail. 


Sad summer streams, that struggle to the sea 
With faint complaining when thy course is stayed 
By rock or reed, thy strong desire delayed 

To lose thyself in deep immensity ; 


Sad summer sounds of wooing birds, that mourn 
With intermittent sweetness for their mate, 
And nightingales that sing disconsolate, 

Bruising their tender breasts against the thorn ; 


Ah, saddest days to those in grief’s unrest, 
Whose souls have shut above an aching wound, 
Who feel no warmth from light that falls around, 
But fain would lie within the earth’s cold breast ; 


Better that rushing winds and beating rain, 
And the red lightning leaping from the cloud, 
Should play above the heads by sorrow bowed, 
Than summer sun, which comes to them in vain ! 





ATTIE 0’BRIEN. 











BROWN’S RANCHE, OAKVILLE. 


By CLAM CHOWDER, 





‘Yes, I'll go,’ said Philip, again 
perusing a letter received from Jim 
Sawface, dated Oakville, Oak 
County, Texas. 

The progress Sawface had made 
was truly surprising. 

‘You can form no idea of the 
country,’ he wrote. ‘I have pur- 
chased a farm of two hundred acres 
at two dollars an acre by easy in- 
stalments, and on a long credit. 
A creek runs through it which 
swarms with fish. Rabbits, par- 
tridges, and wild turkeys are run- 
ning all over my farm. Be sure 
you bring a gun and fishing tackle. 
All I can say, have no hesitation in 
coming; you are sure to get on. 
Land is dirt cheap and highly pro- 
ductive, and it costs little or no- 
thing to live.’ 

The matter was quickly decided. 
There could be no doubt that the 
land was a perfect paradise. Saw- 
face had written to Brown in the 
same glowing terms, and, to show 
his confidence, he—Brown—had 
gone and taken his family with 
him. 

Philip therefore lost no time in 
booking his passage to Philadel- 
phia. The roar, the bustle, the 
swarms of human beings, the 
smoke, the fogs, the leaden skies, 
the endless streets, he longed to 
get away from, and in their stead he 
pictured to himself woody vales, 
murmuring waters, the bleating of 
lambs, the lowing of herds, the 
gorgeous bloom of tropical flowers, 
blue skies, soft summer winds, wav- 
ing cornfields, and, above all, the 
freedom of those wilds—a pleasant 


vision brightening the prospect of 
the future. 


On a dull, dark, misty morning 
drizzling with rain, Philip arrived 
in that gloomiest of gloomy cities, 
Liverpool. It was blowing half a 
gale ; and the Ocean Queen, which 
was to sail that afternoon, lay toss- 
ing in the Mersey, as if impatient to 
break loose from her moorings and 
sail right away from that murky 
stream. With the usual pushing, 
shouting, whistling, bell - ringing, 
swearing, &c., Philip got on board. 

‘Now, then, steerage and se- 
cond-class passengers this way— 
this way!’ shouted a man, dressed 
in oilskin trousers and an enor- 
mous hat of the same material, as 
if he were prepared to encounter a 
second deluge. 

‘Where ?’ said Philip, somewhat 
surprised at this general mixing of 
steerage and second-class passen- 
gers. 

‘Why, down there!’ replied the 
man in the oilskins, pointing to a 
place which looked like the en- 
trance to a coal-hole. ‘Can’t you 
see ?” 

‘But I am intermediate!’ re- 
monstrated Philip. 

‘Intermediate or steerage, it’s 
all the same. You pays yer money 
and takes yer choice,’ added Oil- 
skins jocosely. 

‘I pay my money and don’t have 
my choice !’ replied Philip, enraged 
at the deception practised on 
him. 

Invoking all the blessings of 
Providence on the board of direc- 
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tors and the company generally, 
down the coal-hole Philip went, as 
best he could. 

‘Now, then, young man, what's 
your number?’ said another func- 
tionary, looking as if he had been 
revelling in that coal-hole, and 
smelling uncommonly like an over- 
ripe cheese. 

Philip produced the article in 
question. 

‘Come this way,’ he said, in 


- milder tones, after he had eyed 


Philip. ‘Come this way; I'll get 
you a very nice cabin and the best 
bunk in it.’ 

With that he led the way to a 
place in which the odours of bilge- 
water, stale smoke, and tar sent 
forth a ‘stinking savour;’ and, 
pointing to a thing which looked 
a good imitation of a workhouse 
coffin, hoped Philip would be com- 
fortable. ‘Thirteen other coffins 
were ranged along this commodi- 
ous packing-case, and in the centre 
was a deal table, which put Philip 
in mind of a dissecting board in a 
hospital. So much for the accom- 
modation. 

As for the food, it certainly was 
varied, but only in name. Probably 
Irish stew, or, to speak more cor- 
rectly, a yellow, oleaginous, inde- 
scribable compound, manufactured 
of potatoes, indistinguishable scraps 
of black meat, and not more than 
fifty per cent of kitchen-stuff, never 
appeared under so many different 
names before: sea-pie, ship-pie, 
captain’s-pie, potatoe-pie, and every 
variety of pie known to culinary 
art, lent the disguise of its appetis- 
ing name to the foregoing com- 
pound. And when to these com- 
forts was added the rolling, heav- 
ing, and tub-like wading of the 
Ocean Queen, it will not require a 
very great stretch of imagination 


to believe that Philip uttered a fer- 


vent ejaculation of thankfulness 
when he found himself once more 
on land at Philadelphia. 


The long journey from Phila- 
delphia to San Miguel afforded 
Philip an opportunity of seeing the 
country. Away they sped, past 
populous towns, along the banks 
of wide and rapid flowing rivers, 
through miles of thick forest, and 
over never-ending prairies. Six 
days and six nights, from the tem- 
perate to the torrid zone. In the 
north they had left the trees yel- 
low and red with the tints of 
autumn, and the earth carpeted 
with a gray down of hoar-frost. 
And now they were rushing 
through woods of evergreen trees 
and long stretches of level mea- 
dow-land bright with flowers of 
every hue. So far, the change was 
agreeable, and promised well for 
the fulfilment of Philip’s hopes. 
The prospect of the approaching 
termination of the long and tedi- 
ous journey imparted also a plea- 
surable sense of relief. 

The train, which had several 
times given unmistakable signs of 
an approaching catastrophe, now 
began to hop and bump again in 
a very uncomfortable manner. 
Not that the American passengers 
regarded this occurrence with any 
concern, nor did the driver slacken 
speed in the least. 

‘What’s that bumping?’ asked 
Philip of a passenger opposite, 
who was calmly dozing, as if he 
was being rocked in a cradle. 

‘Reck’n we're going over a bad 
track,’ said the stranger. 

‘Is there any danger?’ asked 
Philip, who was unaccustomed to 
these eccentricities. 

‘No, sir; we'll not slide off this 
turn, anyhow,’ added the stranger, 
encouragingly. 

He had hardly uttered the words, 
however, when the carriage, taking 
literally a hop, skip, and a jump, 
toppled over the low embankment. 
The affair was so sudden that 
Philip no sooner felt himself flung 
from one side of the carriage to 
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the other than he was on his legs 
again amid a débris of broken glass. 
Those who were not injured scram- 
bled out as best they could. Four 
prisoners, chained together, had 
fallen all of a heap, and nearly 
crushed to death a young and un- 
offending youth. A little German 
Jew had been sent flying, head first, 
through apane ofglass,and emerged 
from the ruins looking, as one of 
the passengers remarked, * mighty 
like as if he had a pot of red-cur- 
rant jelly upset over his head.’ 

‘None killed, I hope?’ said the 
conductor, coming round. ‘ Rain 
damaged track. Line bust up.’ 

The latter remark was under- 
stood to mean that the railway 
company, on whose track the train 
was then running, was in liquida- 
tion. 

‘ All right, captain; only a few 
ribs broken,’ shouted the man who 
had been dozing, in a manner 
which clearly indicated that he 
was disappointed at the result, and 
would have been considerably 
happier if a few people had been 
smashed outright. 

‘Guess we'll go on now,’ said 
the guard, after completing his in- 
spection and requesting the pas- 
sengers to get into the baggage- 
wagon, which had not left the 
metals. ‘Not far to go for San 
Miguel,’ he added. 

Thus directed, the passengers 
made the best of their way into 
the wagon indicated. The wound- 
ed were lifted in, and, as soon as 
the ‘ general’ who was driving the 
train had fixed a plug of tobacco 
satisfactorily, the whistle sounded 
to warn the cattle off the track, 
and the train went on. 

The baggage-wagon was a spec- 
tacle. Stretched on the floor lay 
the injured youth, ministered to 
by the sheriff in charge of the 
prisoners. ‘The little Jew sat on a 
bundle, holding his head, and la- 
menting in a curious compound of 
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Yankee-English-German. In the 
centre stood a man in a coloured 
cotton shirt and canvas trousers. 
In one hand he held a tin cup, 
with something like a lump of 
sugar in it; in the other an open 
clasp-knife. He was talking to 
a woman with a sprained ankle, 
and appeared to be offering her 
the alternative of the tin cup or 
instant amputation. He was the 
doctor. The youth who lay on the 
ground appeared to be dying. 

The mournful feelings to which 
this incident gave rise were sud- 
denly dispelled by the sounds of a 
concertina, which a young man, 
jumping up on some packages, be- 
gan to play—no doubt with a view 
of putting a more cheerful aspect 
on affairs. Philip ventured to 
mildly remonstrate with him, sug- 
gesting that it might not be quite 
agreeable to the person dying. 

‘I reck’n we like music in 
Texas,’ replied the youth, continu- 
ing to play as if he were taking 
part in a nigger entertainment, and 
adding a highly comic song to the 
programme. ‘These musical diver- 
sions he continued, to his great 
satisfaction, until the train arrived 
at San Miguel. 


It will be unnecessary to recount 
in detail how Philip, mounted on 
a hired wagon, set out in search of 
Oakville; how, as night came on, 
the driver found he was twenty 
miles out of the track ; how they 
put up at a lonely ranche; and 
how, at last, by the aid of a guide, 
he reached Oakville. 

The Browns had taken posses- 
sion of a disused ranche, which 
was built of posts, plastered with 
mud, and thatched with straw. 
But as it was a very antiquated 
structure, the thatch had fallen 
away in parts, revealing at night a 
splendid view of the heavens ; while 
the huge apertures in the walls 
afforded a corresponding view of 
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the surrounding country. The 
door leading into the drawing-room 
was tied to the post with a bit of 
rope, and lurched over as if trying 
to see how far it possibly could go 
in that direction without actually 
tumbling over. At night it had to 
be hauled, and hitched up, and 
tightly corded, to resist the attack 
of the Texan pig. The -drawing- 
room was a lofty and imposing 
structure, with the aforesaid sky- 
light and a solitary window, which 
appeared to have caught the trick 
of leaning over from the door, and 
was doing its best to imitate it in 
this particular. A room at the 
back, which was utilised for sleep- 
ing purposes, was, if anything, 
more dilapidated, and led into a 
place which had been intended for 
a kitchen, but, at this time, would 
have made a serviceable pen for a 
cow. 

About a quarter of a mile from 
Brown's shanty Sawface had located 
and built ‘a house.’ Architectur- 
ally, it was a simple and inexpen- 
sive contrivance, consisting of four 
posts and a thatch. Sawface was 
not then in, having gone in search 
of his steed, which had strayed. 
Mrs. Sawface, however, was at 
home, and, at the moment Philip 
and Brown entered, was engaged 
in stirring, with a stick, the con- 
tents of a large black pot hung 
over a fire. Two children were 
playing a little farther off in some 
weedy ground, which appeared 
particularly suitable as a cover for 
rattlesnakes. A thin, black, cada- 
verous-looking sow, followed by 
six little grunters, was rooting 
about ; while three or four dejected 
fowls gave an air of true farm-like 
simplicity and comfort to the place. 
Around spread a forest, with thick 
tangled brushwood and interspaces 
of cactus and rocky ground. To 
walk a couple of hundred yards 
without carefully noting the track 
meant perishing of starvation. Two 
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hundred acres of this desirable 
farming land Sawface had pur- 
chased and located. 

Presently Sawface put in an ap- _ 
pearance, mounted upon an animal 
of some antiquity, and looking as 
forlorn and wretched as Brown’s 
ranche. His old-fashioned head 
was set on a neck which curved 
upwards, giving him an air of 
offended dignity. His two fore- 
legs bent forward in a manner 
which suggested the idea of his 
falling. He was blind of one eye, 
and the other was not to be im- 
plicitly trusted. His back resem- 
bled an old saw ; and when viewed 
endwise, the decidedly Gothic fea- 
tures of the noble beast came out 
in strong relief. Being a stranger 
in these parts, he was afflicted with 
home sickness, and would gratify 
his yearning to revisit the scenes 
of his early youth by walking off 
whenever he could free his legs 
from the hobbles, to the perpetual 
annoyance of Sawface, who had to 
fetch him back each time a dis- 
tance of some ten miles. In value 
he represented a flannel shirt, a 
splendid Brummagem § scarf-pin, 
and three metal spoons. Whether 
he was conscious of this cheap es- 
timate of his worth is uncertain. 
There was, however, a melancholy 
expression in his face, as if he 
knew what he had come down to. 

When Sawface was not occupied 
in hunting for his strayed steed, he 
was engaged in searching for his 
strayed pig. This search gene- 
rally took from three days to a 
fortnight, according to the limited 
or extended roamings of the afore- 
said beast. When found, the 
method of bringing him home was 
a sight to behold. He was power- 
fully cussed, then tightly corded 
by one leg, then hauled, by main 
force and the help of the noble 
steed, through furze-bushes, over 
rocks and stones, now banged up 
against tree-stumps, now dragged 
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yelling through cactus hedges, 
now half-strangled in a thicket, 
now stuck in the cleft of a gully, 
and finally lifted bodily and drop- 
' ped, snorting and screaming, into 
the hog-pen. 

Philip saw quite enough to con- 
vince him that, whatever Sawface 
may have believed, he had greatly 
exaggerated his description of Oak- 
ville. When he retired to rest, 
therefore, it was some time before 
he could sleep. The moonlight 
streaming through the open thatch, 
the solitude, the awful stillness 
unbroken save by strange sounds, 
the dismal outlook for the future, 
filled his mind with unpleasant 
forebodings; and it was only 
through sheer fatigue that he at 
last dropped into a shallow slum- 
ber. 

It might be thought that, in the 
sweet solitude of the woods, an un- 
disturbed repose would be enjoyed ; 
but, as far as Oakville was con- 
cerned, this was a delusion. Oak- 
ville was full of pigs. Now it 
must not be imagined that a Texan 
pig is like any ordinary pig; he is 
by no means a fat pig, nor is he a 
quiet gentleman-like pig, nor is he 
a domestic pig. He has none of 
these qualities. He is very thin, 
very angular, very voracious, very 
fierce, and scorns a domestic life. 
He is always rooting about, but is 
never satisfied ; always eating, but 
never grows fat. He is not nice 
or particular in his tastes, for he 
will devour greasy clouts with as 
much relish as he will attack and 
masticate the dreaded rattlesnake. 
That the rattlesnake is a deadly 
poisonous reptile gives him no con- 
cern, for his hide is so tough that 
a gimlet will hardly pierce it; and 
even if the serpent could insert a 
fang into him, his blood is so de- 
cocted by the miscellaneous fare 
he lives upon, that the chances are 
greatly in favour of the reptile suc- 
cumbing. Selecting deep mid- 
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night, these brutes used to come 
down on the ranche in search of 
food. 

‘What's that?’ said Philip, when 
he was awakened out of his sleep, 
and felt something sniffing about 
his head. 

‘It’s the pigs,’ said Brown, half 
asleep ; ‘I forgot to put up the 
barricades.’ 

‘ Pigs?’ said Philip. 

‘Yes,’ answered Brown, jumping 
up and fixing some deal cases at 
the entrance of the cattle-pen. 
‘Mind your boots and socks, or 
they will make a meal of them.’ 

‘Good gracious!’ said Philip, 
getting up and placing those 
articles in a place of safety. ‘ What 
brutes! Do they often come here ?’ 

‘ Every night I have had a battle 
with the beasts, every night for the 
last four weeks, and cannot drive 
them away. They have eaten two 
pairs of boots, a hair-brush, several 
loaded cartridges, more than a 
dozen cakes of soap, a felt hat, and 
five pounds of buffalo meat. So 
look out, and, if they come here 
again, just give me a call,’ said 
Brown, composing himself to sleep 
again. 

Philip did look out, and kept a 
very sharp look-out indeed; but 
being nomadic in their habits, and 
probably not finding any more 
delicacies of the kind described, 
they did not return. 

On the following day Philip was 
introduced to the principal in- 
habitants of Oakville, and made 
the acquaintance of others as they 
rode past theranche. In this way 
he struck in with Green McCul- 
lough, a notable backwoodsman, 
then out on bail for shooting three 
men in a friendly duel ; Sam Goods, 
farmer, turkey-hunter, wood-chop- 
per, &c. ; O'Gorman, an ex-Texan 
ranger ; Hosea Parton, a squatter ; 
‘Old Man’ Thomas, tall and thin, 
with a yellow face and a large felt 
hat, tied under his chin with a bit 














of rope ; Don Ferrando Victoriana 
Gomez, at one time a large landed 
proprietor and a man of means, 
swhich he hdd dissipated in gam- 
bling, .drinking, cockfighting, and 
expeditions .of pleasure, now a 
mason, school-teacher, and but- 
chér;» and Sandy MacCracken, 
<a Dew arrival from Auchtermuchty 
by Kircooderachlyis. 

When these gentlemen were not 
particularly engaged, an occurrence 
which happened pretty frequently, 
they would come and ‘ squat 
around,’ retailing theinexperiences, 
their adventures, -their opinion of 
the country, drinking black coffee, 
and smoking cigarettes rolled in a 
delicate envelope of brown paper 
orcorn cobs, Green McCullough 
would relate his numerous fighting 
exploits, and his escapes from the 
rangers. He had formerly lived 
east of the Brazos River, where, 
Ife informed Philip, ‘a chap got 
so mighty weak with the chills and 
fevers, that he had just to lean up 
ag’in a fence to cough.’ Sam Goods 
would repeatedly offer to trade his 
ranche, his well, and‘a crop of 
castor-beans for Philip’s gun. 
Hosea Parton would squat, and 
hewould probably keep on squat- 
ting to the day of judgment, as 
long as he could get coffee and 
tobacco. ‘Old Man’ Thomas 
would nod his head most knowing- 
ly at McCullough’s yarns, taking 
stray shots, with tobacco-juice, at 
any fowls which came within range. 
While Sandy MacCracken would 
try and make himself understood 
in a language which sounded like 
the scrunching of broken bottles. 

The game of Oakville—a perfect 
hunter's paradise, according to Saw- 
face’s account—consisted of a few 
very wary quails, or ‘patridges’ 
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as the natives called them, and a 
solitary hare or two, which, being 
‘skeered, would get up sufficiently 
near to be distinguished by a good 
field-glass, and then disappear, like 
a flash of lightning, into the dense 
undergrowth. Turkeys might be 
found at dusk, if you only knew the 
exact tree, ‘out of many hundreds 
of thousands, on which they roost- 
ed. Once, on a pursuit of this 
nature, Sam Goods pointed out to 
Philip some long”grass, waving at 
about rifle-range, which he said 
‘was turkeys, but would ‘take a 
mighty fast trotter to ‘run one 
down.’ The pursuit was not con- 
tinued. 

Fhe fish which ‘abounded’ in 
the creek, and for which Philip had 
made much preparation*in the way 
of flies, lines, tackle, and rods, 
could more easily be captured in a 
tin cup ; and if carefully scrutinised 
with a good magnifier, would be 
found to consist chiefly of a minute 
species known as sticklebacks. 

The productive soil, struggling 
with the fierce sun and the long- 
continued droughts, enabled the 
farmers to live at starvation point ; 
and the:tough, dry, muscular beef, 
which Don Ferrando used to bring 
round and sell at five cents a 
pound, might, when properly treat- 
ed, have been a good material 
from which to carve ornamental 
snuff-boxes. 


Though Philip’s dreams regard- 
ing Oakville were not realised, and 
the idyllic picture he drew found 
no existence in fact, the experience 
at all events was new; while the 
friends it led to his making, in the 
pretty little city of San Miguel, will 
ever be to him a pleasant recollec 
tion: 
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